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Oil-Nut Odyssey — 
Through Jungles, Factories, Laboratories, Waste Lands, 
U. S. Vegetable-O:ls Mission Explores Brazil's Potentialities 


By Donavp R. Crone 
Department of Commerce 


If the producers in Brazil should suc- 
ceed-in making available to all the world 
the products of their almost limitless for- 
ests of palm and other oil-bearing trees 
and plants, never would anyone lack food 
oils necessary to the body’s health or the 
cleansing agents that symbolize civilized 
living. 

Right now Brazil’s fats-and-oils ex- 
port trade is more than one-third as 
large as its internationally important 
coffee industry, being valued in 1941 at 
750,000 contos, compared with 2,017,000 
contos for coffee. 

Like a modern counterpart of a six- 
teenth-century explorer, Charles E. Lund, 
Chief of the recent United States Vege- 
table-Oils Mission to Brazil, has just re- 
turned to this country, and his observa- 
tions and impressions are such as to 
amaze even persons who are well in- 
formed as to the natural resources of 
Brazil. In a 30-day trip covering 3,500 
miles by every form of transportation 
except sedan chair Mr. Lund and his 
party saw more than enough to convince 
them that the largest American Republic 
could conceivably become the world’s 
complete supplier of fats and oils if pro- 
duction of these commodities should 
cease everywhere else. More, this inves- 
tigation of northeastern Brazil's richness 
revealed that country anew as beautiful, 
progressive, friendly, and anxious to 
become closely linked commercially and 
culturally with the United States. 


Brazilians Active in Furthering 
Developments 


The current world situation has plainly 
impressed upon Brazil its possibilities as 
a major world supplier of vegetable oils— 
and, to facilitate expansion of this profit- 
able industry, the Brazilian Government 
is effecting large-scale improvements in 
rail, water, and road _ transportation. 
Enormous irrigation and electric-power 
dams are being constructed, and agri- 
cultural and vegetable-oil quality-con- 
trol organizations are being built up to 
take advantage of national opportunity. 
The schools and progressive businessmen 
of Brazil give assurance of “follow- 
through” to realization for their country 
of a prominent future role in fats-and- 
oils production and distribution. 

To name even leading varieties of oils 
and the plants and trees from which they 
are derived would become a monotonous 
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Marvin Wood, president of Mar- 
wood Company, Inc., and of the 
Chicago Oil Trade Association. 

The Mission was planned and 
organized by Dr. Joaquim Bertino 
de Moraes Carvalho, director, In- 
stituto Nacional de Oleos, of Brazil, 
and sponsored by Dr. Apolonio 
Salles, Minister of Agriculture of 
Brazil. 











roll call. The Mission Chief informs the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (where he heads the 
Fats and Oils Staff) that, of 1,080 palm 
species growing in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, close to 1,000 are found in Brazil. 
Only a few of these, however, have been 
developed commercially. 
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At San Luis, before take-off to Terezina. 
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Limitless Vistas of Babassu Palms 
Seen From Plane 


One type of palm alone, the babassu, 
which yields oil well-known in our soap 
industry, is numbered in the billions. 
The Mission flew over parts of the State 
of Maranhao where during most of a 
2\4-hour flight by fast plane, practically 
the only sight from the level of 10,000 
feet was babassu palm forests, green 
and tall, extending seemingly to infinity, 
although some carnauba-wax palms 
were also visible in the scene. 

Much of this area has never been ex- 
plored—yet on arriving at Teresina’s 
airport from Sao Luiz, Mr. Lund’s band 
read about itself in the daily paper, went 
to the hotel in a familiar type of auto- 
mobile, and was treated to excellent Bra- 
Zilian cigars. Teresina, it may be noted 
in passing, is built on high ground, and 
has playgrounds, spacious public parks, 
and five motion-picture houses, where 
practically all the films exhibited are of 
Hollywood’s creation. 

Some of the Mission journeyed by 
train, as it was impossible to take all 
the members by plane; 300 miles were 
traveled in 20 hours by special train, com- 
pared with only 2% hours by air. This 
section of Brazil highlights the contrast 
between old and new, so characteristic 





(Party, left to right: Jamieson, Lund, Bertino, 


two Brazilian representatives.) 
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in a countryside rapidly coming abreast 
of modernity. Members of the Mission 
say that the wood-burning locomotives 
had to make frequent stops for fuel, 
which third-class passengers cut and sec- 
ond-class travelers carried; the first 
class merely watched. 

Along the way babassu-palm nut trees 
formed a wall reaching interminable dis- 
tances back from the tracks, yet this 
small railroad has less than a hundred 
freight cars for hauling the almost limit- 
less tonnage of oil-producing kernels 
which could be gathered here. 


Vast Production Possible 


“What quantities of babassu kernels 
might reasonably be expected from Ma- 
ranhao alone if your railroads were ex- 
tended and rehabilitated?” Mr. Lund 
asked the Brazilian oils expert who ar- 
ranged the route of the Mission. “A 
production of several hundred thousand 
tons each year is wholly possible,” was 
the reply. Startling as this figure may 
seem, the Oils Mission ascertained that 
the normal output of 40,000 tons of ba- 
bassu kernels annually could easily be 
increased as much as tenfold to twenty- 
fold. 

Although at present much of the traffic 
of the region moves to crushing and 
export centers by river, modernization 
of railroad equipment and tracks and 
completion of highway construction 
would permit enough babassu to come to 
seaboard to fill all United States needs 
for the type of lauric acid containing oils 
formerly supplied by Philippine copra 
and coconut oils. 

When the United States half of the 
Mission arrived at Belem (Para), Dr. 
Joaquim Bertino de Moraes Carvalho, 
Director of the Instituto Nacional de 
Oleos (organizer of the work to be done), 
met the group to guide it across northern 
and eastern Brazil, through the States 
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Dende palm with fruit clusters, Itaparica Island. 


of Para, Maranhao, Piaui, Ceara, Per- 
nambuco, Alagoas, and Sergipe, to Bahia, 
Minas Gerais, and Rio de Janeiro. 
Land, sea, and air transportation afford- 
ed opportunities for the researchers to 
acquaint themselves with life in the 
jungles and with the luxury of teeming 
cities. 


Oil and Soap Factories at 
Belem (Para) 


The Mission of United States and Bra- 
zilian officials and technicians visited a 
number of Belem’s soap and oil factories. 
both before and after “the rain” which 





This young “Brasileira” is a highly skilled nut cracker. 
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divides the day there as luncheon does in 
our cities. One firm, which exports some 
products to the United States, processes 


andiroba, muru muru, ucuhuba, tucum, | 


and cottonseed oils. Another, near by, 
works babassu and “castanha do Para” 
(Brazil) nuts. In this State of Para, 
muru muru follows babassu as the prin- 
cipal oil seed export, though tucum and 
andiroba also are important. Jacotabi 
just now is hard to get, the Mission 
found, though castor beans and Brazil 
nuts are often used for soap making. 

Much transportation for the northern 
oil-seed industries is supplied by boats; 
more bottoms are urgently needed. Un- 
like its southerly companions, Para needs 
labor more than export facilities. Out- 
standing need in the State is completion 
of 8 miles of railroad in the babassu sec- 
tion (near Maranhao) south of and par- 
alleling the Amazon River. With suffi. 
cient labor, this short stretch of railroad 
would stimulate a ready increase in pro- 
duction of babassu, tucum, ucuhuba, an- 
diroba, and pracaxi nuts for Para. 

Large quantities of fats and oils are 
used in Para for making soap, and, since 
there is so wide a choice of materials, 
formulas are changed as often as differ- 
ent bases are obtainable. Factory wages 
are low, 5 milreis a day, equaling in U.S, 
money about 25 cents; this represents, 
however, greater purchasing power than 
might at first be thought. 

Machine cracking has not proved satis- 
factory for the hard-shelled babassu nut. 
Women are employed extensively for 
these nut-cracking jobs, particularly for 
breaking and separating kernels from the 
nuts for later grinding or pressing into 
oils. 

One of the large and up-to-date plants 
which the Oils Mission saw, near Belem, 
is owned and managed by a woman who 
ships many cases of Brazil nuts to the 
United States each year. She also glazes 
the nuts and sells them locally. 
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Tropical sunlight on still water—and some 
primitive transportation, 


A somewhat surprising feature about 
Para’s factories is that often they do not 
concentrate on processing a single prod- 
uct. Diversification is widespread; one 
company compresses and bales cotton 
for export and uses the seeds to make oil 
and soap byproducts. Another manufac- 
tures delicious confections and marma- 
lades from fruits with names pleasant 
but strange to the ear—such as bacury, 
carambola (which is made into a Bra- 
gilian equivalent of the prune), and cu- 
buassu. The last-named yields about 60 
percent oil yet has seeds which when 
toasted resemble cocoa, and it is used 
to a considerable extent locally as a bev- 
erage. Burites palm gives a pulp that 
makes a tasty paste. The seeds make 
oil. The stem of the burite-palm leaf has 
some characteristics of natural cork. It 
is used by natives to form rafts floating 
6- to 7-ton cargoes down the rivers to 
shipping ports. 

Andiroba oil not only is formed into 
soap but is useful as an antiseptic, for in- 
sect bites and scratches. The Mission 
chief thinks andiroba would make a good 
base for laundry soap in the United 
States. : 

“Next we visited the director of the 
Instituto Agronémico do Norte, who in- 
formed us that much modern experi- 
mentation is being done on rubber trees 
in Para and that the State of Matto 
Grosso, far to the southwest, is most 
suitable for rubber production. The di- 
rector added that Matto Grosso has very 
good soil for all palms producing oil nuts 
and kernels, and officials elsewhere con- 
firmed this,’’ says Mr. Lund. 


Seedlings of Many Oil-Nut 
Trees 


At the Horta Gustavo d’Utra, the Oils 
Mission saw seedlings of all the many 
kinds of oil-bearing nut trees found in 
the Amazon Valley. A sort of locust tree 
new to the officials, called pracaxi, whose 
large pods contain five large nuts, may 
have commercial possibilities—the oil of 
this lesser-known seed tree being both 
edible and useful for soap manufacturing. 
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In Para, seedling of ucuhuba trees were 
displayed. In 2 years these develop to 
the stage of producing seed, and come to 
full bearing in 10 years. Growing near 
rivers and streams, the ucuhuba nut falls 
into the water and is fished out by nets. 
The Director of the Commercial Museum 
of Para, discussing the idea of joint grow- 
ing of rubber and oil trees, said that this 
would not be feasible, because oilnuts 
need so much sun and water, and rubber 
(Hevea brasiliensis) would crowd out 
such plantings. A leguminous plant, 
pracaxi could be grown on the rubber 
plantations, Mr. Lund was informed. 
This legume will yield soap oil but takes 
too much labor, the director of the Mu- 
seum indicated. 
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Para has plenty of babassu-nut trees 
south of the Amazon, but rail transpor- 
tation is needed. The jungle climate is 
unhealthful, so there is seldom enough 
labor, though possibilities of shipping by 
water are excellent. As big ships can 
come to Belem, rubber and Brazil nuts 
return greater profits to Para than do oil 
nuts, the output of which could be in- 
creased Only a small percentage com- 
pared with other areas. In the vicinity of 
Toncantins River there are diamond 
fields, it is said, and labor might be at- 
tracted by them if brought in. Not more 
than 40,000 tons of oilseeds could be pro- 
duced around Belem. The Mission Chief 
was told, even if 10,000 people were im- 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Sweden Carries On— 


Steadily, Tenaciously, the Nation’s Economy Functions, 
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Though War’s Impacts Harass and Difficulties Tighten 


During 1941 Sweden again faced the 
difficult problem of coping with many 
adverse factors, both domestic and for- 
eign, which further intensified the strain 
under which the country’s business has 
been laboring since the outbreak of war. 
That the deterioration of the economic 
fabric was less serious than expected 
must be ascribed to the existence of re- 
serves built up in the prewar years and 
to the prudent policy of conservation and 
control since pursued by the Government. 

During the first months of 1942 a 
retrogressive tendency in both industrial 
operations and store sales was again in 
evidence. Another severe winter and re- 
stricted shipping operations in the Baltic 
have contributed to a sharp reduction 


Courtesy American Swedish News Exchange 


in Swedish foreign trade, particularly 
with Germany. The continuation of the 
limited exchange of goods with the West- 
ern Hemisphere during 1942 has pro- 
vided the one favorable aspect of Swedish 
foreign trade. The cost of living in- 
creased, and wholesale prices continue 
their upward movement despite the gov- 
ernmental control. 

The business cycle exhibited a receding 
trend during the first half of 1941, at- 
taining greatest severity by midsummer. 
This recession was succeeded by a fair 
measure of recovery during the balance 
of the year, spurred by such factors as 
Government orders the manufacture of 
substitutes, arising export trade, a grad- 
ual revival of building activities through 
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Swedish shipbuilding: Proceeding as vigorously as possible, in view of Nazi delays in 
shipment of plates. 


Government intervention, and a sudden 
spurt in retail turnover in anticipation 
of the rumored rationing of clothing, 
shoes, and other necessities. At the close 
of the year industrial operations were 
only one point below the level of Decem- 
ber 1940. Stock-exchange prices, stim- 
ulated by the improved business senti- 
ment, reached their best levels during 
the final quarter, accompanied by a sub- 
stantial rise in trading. However, the 
betterment in general conditions may 
well prove to have been more apparent 
than real, as so many seasonal and arti- 
ficial factors combined to produce it. 

Concurrently with steadily mounting 
prices and Government expenditures re- 
corded throughout 1941, a mild form of 
inflation manifested itself. Wholesale 
prices rose by 12 percent and the note 
circulation by 15 percent—a reversal of 
the trend of the 2 preceding years, when 
the increase in price levels exceeded the 
expansion of circulating media. 

With growing budget deficits financed 
to a large extent by borrowing, the na- 
tional debt increased by 36 percent toa 
new high, but there was also a concur- 
rent sizable increase in Government rev- 
enues, mainly from the new Sales and 
luxury taxes introduced early in 1941, 
and increased tobacco and liquor excise 
taxes. Business irregularities were the 
lowest on record 

In line with the official Government 
policy of curbing inflation by maintain- 
ing low rates of interest the official dis- 
count rate was reduced in May 1941. 
Money remained plentiful, mainly on ac- 
count of the liquidation and exhaustion 
of stocks of commodities which could not 
be replenished by imports or domestic 
manufacture. The capital market was 
very receptive. and the many State loans, 
both short- and long-term, were readily 
absorbed. A number of municipal and 
industrial loans were redeemed or con- 
verted at lower rates of interest during 
1941. Company profits, on the whole, 
were well maintained—due as a result of 
higher prices, since the output in most 
cases declined. Unchanged dividends 
were generally declared. However, sev- 
eral prominent Swedish companies with 
foreign affiliates suffered further finan- 
cial losses abroad during 1941, due to the 
spread of the war. 

Swedish foreign trade received a seri- 
ous setback as additional foreign mar- 
kets, particu'arly Soviet Russia and ad- 
jacent countries, were shut off by the 
extension of hostilities in June 194L 
Imports had to bear the brunt of this 
loss, the decline in total value for the 
year having reached somewhat more 
than 16 percent, whereas the value of 
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exports actually rose by a trifle. This 
development served, however, to replen- 
ish the gold holdings and foreign-ex- 
change reserves which had been severely 
drained during the previous 2 years. 

However, a consequence far more por- 
tentous to the further development of 
the country’s foreign trade was the 
transformation of Sweden’s traditional 
unfavorable balance with Germany into 
a surplus in Sweden’s favor. This fact 
necessitated an overhauling of the clear- 
jing apparatus regulating Swedish-Ger- 
man trade and required the granting of 
Swedish credits to finance exports to 
Germany for the first time. Additional 
trade credits were also extended to Fin- 
land. 

The Swedish merchant marine, despite 
severe losses in ships, was understood to 
have maintained its earnings during 
1941. 


Rising Price Levels 


Although the rise in prices continued 
throughout the year, the rate of increase 
was not so pronounced as in 1940. The 
wholesale index rose only 12 percent in 
1941, as compared with 15 percent in 
1940. This abatement in the pace was 
due largely to the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to keep prices under control, partly 
by the imposition of “normal” or maxi- 
mum prices and partly by the device of 
paying subsidies to manufacturers or 
processors of foodstuffs. Most of the rise 
occurred during the first half of the year, 
when the new sales taxes became op- 
erative. 


Industrial Operations 


At the end of 1941 the cost of living in 
Sweden, as reflected in the ‘‘consump- 
tion” price index published by the Riks- 
bank, had advanced by about 40 percent 
as compared with August 1939, while 
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Power and energy at work on one of 


earth’s great ore deposits, the Kiruna 
iron mountain. 
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Electrified railway through somber Swedish Lapland (Atlantic terminus: 
Norway’s Narvik). 


during the same interval industrial 
wages had been increased by only about 
13 percent and salaries for white-collar 
and Government employees by 23 percent 
or less. 

In the case of import and export 
prices, the failure to compensate for the 
increased cost of German goods by an 
equivalent rise in Swedish export prices 
placed an additional burden on Swedish 
economy in 1941. 


Industrial Operations 


Reflecting the drop in domestic con- 
sumption and foreign trade and the stag- 
nation in the building trades, the index 
of industrial production declined steadily 
during the first half of 1941, the low 
point coinciding with the summer lull in 
July and August. The slump in indus- 
trial operations was mainly due to the 
paper and pulp industry and to a lesser 
extent to the lumber industry which be- 
cause of their greater dependence on 
sales abroad suffered more than other 
industries. The typical consumption in- 
dustries, such as textiles, foodstuffs, and 
others, whose domestic sales were cur- 
tailed partly by rationing and partly 
through reduced purchasing power, also 
contributed to the general decline in out- 
put. On the other hand, the iron and 
steel industry and the machinery indus- 
try, benefiting by the large Government 
rearmament orders, were able to main- 
tain their volume of operations for the 
year as a whole at a level only slightly 
below the preceding year’s. 

A recovery set in during the latter part 
of 1941, with all industries except lum- 
ber participating in the general rise. 


Contributory causes included increased 
exports, particularly of pulp and paper, 
larger rearmament orders, and a sudden 
spurt in the purchase of unrationed con- 
sumer goods. 

Industrial operations were hampered 
throughout 1941 by shortages in raw ma- 
terials and fuel and in some instances 
by the decline in the output of hydro- 
electric power, caused by a prolonged 
drought in 1941. The coal shortage was 
acute throughout the first three-quarters 
of the year but increased German de- 
liveries during the last quarter corrected 
this situation to a considerable extent. 


Germans Dilatory in Delivering 
Ship Plates 


Shipyards suffered also because Ger- 
man deliveries of ship plates were behind 
schedule, but here too some improvement 
was noted toward the year end. Swedish 
shipping construction has always been 
dependent upon imported material, and 
under present conditions German sources 
have to be relied on solely. In order 
to obtain the required steel plate an 
agreement was reached in January 1941, 
whereby Germany was to supply 50,000 
metric tons of ships’ plates and other 
materials annually during 1941, 1942, and 
1943. In return the Swedish shipyards 
were to build a total of 80,000 gross tons 
of ships for Germany at the rate of 
20,000 gross tons a year. 

Germany, however, failed to furnish 
the quota promised for 1941, although it 
is indicated that delivery did increase to- 
ward the end of the year. According to 
recent press accounts a large part of the 
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steel promised for 1941 will not be de- 
livered before the middle of 1942. As 
a result the construction of vessels for 
German account has been delayed, and 
it is excepted that no ships will be de- 
livered before the end of 1942. In order 
to avoid excessive unemployment some 
Swedish steel was used, but available 
stocks are reported exhausted and indus- 
try will have to depend on the promised 
German steel for future construction. 

At the beginning of 1942, the Swedish 
shipbuilding industry was said to have 
on hand orders equal to 2 years’ produc- 
tion. During 1941, Swedish shipyards 
launched a total of 161,000 gross reg- 
istered tons. 

The iron and steel industry was handi- 
capped during 1941 because it was un- 
able to obtain sufficient quantities of 
domestic charcoal and commercial pig 
iron from Germany. The machinery in- 
dustry, particularly the manufacturers of 
electrical equipment, experienced con- 
siderable difficulties in covering their re- 
quirements of imported metals. 


Developing Domestic Sources of 


Supply 

Further progress was made during the 
year in developing domestic sources of 
supply. Timber cutting was greatly ex- 
panded to cover the shortage of imported 
fuels, and charcoal burning was more 
than doubled to provide fuel for the 
constantly increasing number of motor 
vehicles using producer gas. The pro- 
duction of staple from wood pulp for the 
textile industry was likewise expanded. 
Sulphite and sulphate pulp was employed 
to a much larger extent in supplement- 
ing cattle feeds. Finally, plants planned 
or under construction in 1940 for the 
manufacture of aluminum from andalu- 
site, phosphates from apatite, and oil 
from shale were nearing completion, and 
the extraction of larger quantities of cop- 
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per from Swedish mines made substantial 
headway. 


Construction Retarded 


No branch of Swedish business life was 
more depressed during 1941 than the 
building trades. Construction operations 
were retarded mainly because Govern- 
ment rental controls do not make it suf- 
ficiently profitable for private contrac- 
tors to risk new capital investments, but 
there was also a scarcity of building ma- 
terials during most of the year. 

Some revival in building was recorded 
during the latter part of the year, the 
Government having taken the lead in 
starting construction of a number 
of previously authorized projects. To 
stimulate building, the Government 
announced that it would grant third 
mortgages on new buildings, provided the 
rentals would remain subject to regula- 
tion upon completion, and would subsi- 
dize rural construction. 


Unemployment—W ages 


Although the volume of industrial out- 
put was smaller during 1941, there was 
no corresponding rise in the number of 
unemployed. This was the result of 
greater enrollment in the armed forces 
and the assignment of idle industrial 
workers to lumbering operations. The 
number of unemployed declined steadily 
during the year until the end of Sep- 
tember; after that seasonal factors op- 
erated to increase the unemployment 
figure. At the end of the year it stood 
at 96,463 or 13 percent of the member- 
ship of the reporting labor unions, as 
compared with 114,621 and 16 percent 
the year before. Similarly, the number 
of workers applying for relief, not incor- 
porated in the labor-union statistics, 
dropped from 23,469 as of December 31, 
1940, to 19,583 at the end of 1941. 

There were no disturbances in the re- 
lations between capital and labor in 
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Sweden’s lumberjacks busy at their dangerous, adventurous trade. 
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Sweden during 1941. All wage agree. 
ments for the various trades which ex. 


pired during the year were renewed in | 


accordance with the master agreement 
which provided for automatic increases 
in wages equivalent to 50 percent of the 
rise in the cost-of-living index. 


Rationing: Strict Husbanding, 
But No Hardships 


The combined rations of coffee, tea, or 
cocoa were originally fixed in 1940 at 
1,300 grams per month (1,000 grams=29 
pounds). As stocks dwindled, this quan- 
tity was successively spread over a longer 


period, until, at the end of 1941, 260 | 


grams of roasted coffee, or 200 grams of 
tea, or 300 grams of cocoa, were issued 
for 6 weeks, or from December 8, 1941, to 
January 18, 1942. 

Meat products were rationed on Apri] 
1, 1941, followed by cheese, spices, al. 





} 


; 





monds, and kernels on July 1, 1941, eggs | 


on September 24, 1941, dried fruits on 
October 10, 1941, peas on November 19, 
1941, cream on November 20, 1941, po- 
tato flour on December 14, 1941, and fi- 
nally textile goods on December 30, 1941, 
As a whole, the Swedish population has 
so far not suffered any hardships on ac- 
count of the present food situation, but 
a strict husbanding of all supplies is be- 
coming more and more important. 


Alarmingly Bad Crop Yields 
in 1941 


For the second successive year Swedish 
crops produced alarmingly bad yields 
which for 1941 proved to be the worst in 
more than 50 years. Preliminary re- 
turns published by the Swedish Central 
Bureau of Statistics show a bread-grain 
crop of only 606,360 metric tons—equiy- 
alent to only 58 percent of the average 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Iran’s Trade Position Difficult, 
Lend-Lease Aid Timely 


By SAMUEL GOLDBERG 
Department of Commerce 


Recent extension of lend-lease aid to 
Tran (Persia) by the United States comes 
at a time when the former’s foreign 
trade is experiencing serious difficulty. 
Foreign commerce is an essential part of 
Iran's national economy, so the steady 
shrinkage in the trading area as a result 
of the spread of hostilities has had sharp 
repercussions on the country’s economic 
position. 

Already handicapped by the closing of 
the Mediterranean to normal shipping, 
Iran’s commerce was dealt an even more 
severe blow by the German-Soviet con- 
flict. Germany’s dominant position in 
Iran's foreign trade before the outbreak 
of this conflict is clearly demonstrated by 
statistics, just released, for the Iranian 
trade year ended March 20, 1941. Iran’s 
trade has since been further disturbed 
by the entry into the war of Japan, inter- 
fering with the movement of commodities 
to and from the Far East. 

In addition to the loss of many export 
markets and sources of imports, Iran’s 
difficulties have been intensified by the 
lack of shipping. Exports to markets 
still open to Iranian goods have been de- 
layed at ports of shipment, while dwin- 
dling supplies of import products have 
necessitated the rationing of certain 
commodities, such as sugar and cotton 
piece goods. 

As the trade situation has deteriorated, 
Iran has become more and more de- 
pendent on the United States, but the 
maintenance of normal traffic with this 
country has been rendered uncertain by 
the shipping scarcity. With Iran now 
eligible for lend-lease assistance, greater 
attention will be given to the shipping 
problem, and many of that country’s 
most pressing needs will probably now 
be supplied by the United States. Inci- 
dentally, Iran ranks fourth as a world 
producer of oil; this product and other 
resources are treated briefly below. 


Economy Essentially 
Agricultural 


Iran, with an estimated area of 628,000 
square miles (four times the size of Cali- 
fornia), is essentially an agricultural 
country, although it is more likely to be 
mentioned in the news of the day as one 
of the leading oil producers of the world. 
About 80 percent of its population (ap- 
proximately 12,000,000) is engaged in 
producing wheat, barley, rice, tobacco, 
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fruits, nuts, opium, gums, wool, sausage 
casings, silk cocoons, livestock, hides, and 
skins. A large proportion of the pro- 
duction of many of these commodities 
is for export. 

Normally, Iran is self-sufficient in 
foodstuffs (except sugar and tea), but, in 
some years of adverse yields, imports of 
cereals are necessary to supplement local 
crops. Substantial quantities of wheat 
and barley were imported in 1941. The 
deficiency was attributed chiefly to un- 
favorable weather, though disruption of 
normal activity occasioned by the pres- 
ence of British and Soviet armed forces 
was also a contributing factor. 

Not all of the country is suitable for 
agriculture. Except for the Caspian 
Provinces and the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, Iran consists of a high arid plateau, 
which is surrounded by mountain ranges; 
the altitude of the plateau averages about 
4,000 feet, the higher parts being to the 
west and north. About one-fourth of the 
plateau is suitable for cultivation, 
another fourth for grazing—the rest is 
desert. Rainfall is heavy on the Caspian 
shore, where vegetation is subtropical; 
in the interior rainfall is low, water is 
scarce, and irrigation is necessary for all 
cultivation. The southern littoral is 
humid, with slight rainfall. Tempera- 


ture extremes are great, particularly on 
the plateau. 


Oil Important 


Iran ranks fourth as a world producer 
of oil, following the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and Venezuela. Most of 
the production, which is centered in the 
southwest, is for export, and moves 
through the port of Abadan. The Iran- 
ian Government does not consider oil as 
part of the regular commercial exports 
of the country, since it receives royalties 
for this commodity. In 1940-41 oil ship- 
ments aggregated 7,023,331 metric tons, 
valued at $76,773,000, as compared with 
8,266,080 tons, valued at $91,564,000, in 
1939-40. 

Destination of oil, based on values, was 
as follows: United Kingdom and Ireland, 
45.5 percent (40.4 in 1939-40); Union of 
South Africa, 21 (19.2); India, 9.7 (8.5); 
Egypt, 6.2 (5.7); Australia, 3.7 (2.7); 
Aden, 2.6 (5); and Ceylon, 2.1 (1.7). 

Excluding oil, the mineral resources of 
Iran have received little attention; small 
quantities of coal are mined near Tehran, 
and oxide of iron has been produced; 
other minerals reported to exist include 
copper, lead, manganese, cobalt, and 
nickel. 


(Continued on p. 32) 





City Hall in Iran’s capital. 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Additional Products 
Suspended.—Exportation and reexporta- 
tion from Algeria of an additional list 
of products to any destination, including 
France, have been suspended by an order 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria. 

The products affected include: Hide 
degras, calcined bones, animal black, 
fized oils, resinoids, wood and wood prod- 
ucts, certain abrasives, mineral wax, cer- 
tain ores, chemical products, colors, 
various compositions, pottery, glass and 
crystal, paper and paper products (ex- 
cept newSpapers and periodicals), and 
manufactures of various materials. 

General or partial exceptions to this 
order may be made by the Governor 
General. 

Soybeans: Sale for Consumption Pro- 
hibited.* 

Seed Potatoes: Premiums Granted for 
Production on Hauts-Plateauz.* 


Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


The acute problem for Argentina in 
April was that of disposing of agricul- 
tural products, which not only have ac- 
cumulated in large stocks but are to be 
harvested in record quantities. 

The outstanding development during 
the month was a series of cabinet meet- 
ings devoted chiefly to the question of the 
rising cost of living. The Government 
has promised early action to halt the 
uninterrupted rise and to take measures 
beyond the present antispeculation law 
to punish profiteers—intervening in in- 
dustry, if necessary, in order to protect 
the consumer. 

Sharply increased world prices are re- 
flected in the Argentine trade statistics 
covering the first 3 months of 1942. Ex- 
port values have increased by 39 percent 
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and imports by 62 percent over the first 
3 months of 1941, effecting a 48 percent 
rise in the total trade value. The volume 
of exports declined 11 percent from the 
first quarter of last year, registering the 
lowest point of any first quarter in the 
last decade, and, with a 1.4 percent rise 
in import volume, the export trade bal- 
ance decreased to 92,938,051 pesos from 
103,312,773 pesos for the first 3 months 
of 1941. 

Money continues to be abundant, bank 
clearings are at a peak, stock-market 
prices are very high, and interest rates 
remain low. Official figures for March 
indicate a continued upward trend in 
both employment and wages, while the 
March general wholesale price index was 
more than 40 percent higher than a year 
before. Government revenue for the 
first quarter of this year was 50,000,000 
pesos higher than a year earlier, owing 
to larger yields from customs duties and 
personal and business taxes. 


AGRICULTURE AND GRAZING 


Weather conditions during the month 
were favorable except in the wheat belt, 
where a drought occurred. However, in 
general crops were good and pasturages 
in excellent condition. 

The local wool market has been thrown 
into the doldrums by the shortage of bot- 
toms and the March increase of 35 per- 
cent in freight rates. Activities in the 
local market were only moderate, the 
finer wools being preferred. For United 
States account, appreciable lots of fine 
and medium March second clip have been 
acquired. 

It is difficult to secure sufficient salt 
hides to meet demand; otherwise there 
is little market change. The bulk of 
business transacted was for the United 
States buyers, and prices are adhering 
closely to United States levels. The dry- 
hides market was dull, with prices slightly 
lower; the United Kingdom made the 
principal purchases. 

A price rise of 5 percent for cattle 
bought by packers has been decreed, 
bringing the increase for the year to ap- 
proximately 20 percent. To fill in the 
shortage of cattle to meet demand, pack- 
ers are accentuating their efforts in the 
sheep market, which has, therefore, been 
unusually firm and active, with prices 
sharply higher than a year ago. The 
hog market also is firm, with demand 
higher, and prices are up about 10 per- 
cent on the market and 5 percent on the 
farms. 

Exports of old wheat totaled 210,000 
tons, the bulk of which went to Brazil 
and other South American republics. 
Great Britain showed an added interest 
in buying, and shipments to that country 
increased. There was no change in price, 
but the quality of the stocks of old wheat 
is reported to be deteriorating. Although 
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the quality of the new crop is g0od, little 
has been moved from the interior. A few 
cargoes, however, were sold to South 
American countries and Great Britain, 
Official announcement was made that an 
agreement has been reached to ship an 
additional 40,000 tons of wheat to Spain 
for a cash payment of 3,000,000 pesos. 

The degree of paralysis of the corn 
market is reflected in the fact that only 
55,000 tons have been exported during 
the first 4 months of this year. The loca] 
market uses only 120,000 to 150.000 tons 
per month for feeding and 100,000 to 
150,000 tons for fuel. There remains 
about 3,500,000 tons from the 1941 crop, 
and, as the 1942 harvest is abundant, the 
Government is beset with the problem of 
disposing of these surpluses. 

The Grain Board again increased the 
export price of linseed, this time from 
18.40 pesos to 20.40 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams, f. a. s. Buenos Aires. April ex- 
ports were not heavy, and new business 
was reported to be very difficult. Exports 
for the first 4 months of this year repre- 
sented only 10 percent of the surplus 
stocks, and it is believed in some circles 
that if the Grain Board insists upon 
maintaining its high export price, this, 
with increasing unavailabilty of bottoms, 
will reduce sales to the point where a par- 
ity of about 19 pesos per 100 kilograms 
will be obtainable. 

A record crop of 670,000 tons of sun- 
flower seed is officially estimated, of 
which the trade believes approximately 
200,000 tons can be sold locally or crushed 
for oil. Despite the loss of a part of the 
sowings, the Government estimate is for 
a crop 295,000 tons larger than last year 
and 406,111 tons above the average for 
the last 5 years. 

The peanut crop is also very heavy this 
year, and production is estimated offi- 
cially at 81,000 tons—an increase of 33 
percent over last year and 21 percent 
above the average of the last 5 years. 
The coming cotton crop is estimated to 
reach 80,000 tons—nearly 30,000 tons 
higher than the previous harvest, and the 
Government predicts that the 1941-42 
potato crop will establish the all-time 
record of 1,400,000 tons. The tobacco 
crop is estimated at 14,200 tons, which 
is approximately 3,830 tons less than that 
of the previous season. 

The oat market is firm; prices for local 
consumption have risen appreciably, but 
export prospects are negligible. The 
barley market is free, but very little busi- 
ness was reported, and most of the 1941 
crop is being used for fuel. The rye mar- 
ket is completely neglected; stocks are 
small and prices purely nominal. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 
There was no pause during April in the 


rise of prices, especially those of food- | 
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stuffs, and the failure of any general 
wage increase to accompany the rapid 
rise in prices of necessities has created 
a strong public demand for some work- 
able form of price control. 

Despite unofficial reports of decreased 
employment in April, the official index 
of industrial employment (on the basis 
of 100 for 1937) was 123.9 for March, 
which compares with the index of 120.7 
for the preceding month and 110.9 for 
March 1940. The increase in total wages 
paid in March was still greater, the index 
number reaching 136.4, as compared with 
122.4 for February of this year and 113.4 
for March 1940. 


Coa. Stocks LOWER 


During April, the press announced a 
further decline in the coal stocks of the 
country. As compared with 821,738 tons 
at the end of the preceding month, the 
March-end total was 809,866 tons, one of 
the lowest levels in recent years. 


BuILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Building activity in the Buenos Aires 
area was well maintained, and in Feb- 
ruary 1,158 building permits were issued, 
against 1,363 in the preceding month and 
1,267 in December 1941. Work values 
in these respective periods were 11,819,086 
pesos, 12,622,546 pesos, and 11,410,695 
pesos. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The export trade balance in March, 
amounting to 14,918,630 pesos compared 
with balances of 50,110,393 pesos in Feb- 
ruary and 52,346,495 in March 1941. Im- 
ports were valued at 115,662,481 pesos 
and exports at 130,580,511 pesos, against 
corresponding totals in February of 94,- 
760.574 and 144,870,967, and 78,252,435 
and 130,598,930 pesos in March of last 
year. The import volume in March 
came to 500,456 tons as compared with 
419,041 tons for the preceding month and 
527,086 tons in March 1941; the export 
volumes were 397,379 tons for March and 
424,074 tons for February 1942, and 554,- 
628 tons for March 1941. 

The first quarter of this year showed 
an export trade balance of 92,938,051 
pesos as compared with 103,312,773 pesos 
for the same 3 months of 1941. Imports 
increased by 62 percent to 355,587,007 
pesos, and exports rose by 39 percent 
to a value of 448,525,058 pesos. In vol- 
ume, imports rose by 1.4 percent to 1,534,- 
368 tons, while exports decreased by 11 
percent to 1,327,268 tons. 

The volume of textile imports in- 
creased by nearly 80 percent and the 
value by 69 percent; the reason for the 
lower value is that most of the present 
imports consist of lower-price grades 
from Brazil. Imports which increased in 
volume included chemical products, fuel 
and lubricants, rubber goods, wood prod- 
ucts, paper, machinery and vehicles, and 
metals. Decreased import values in- 
cluded foodstuffs, tobacco, beverages, and 
white cement. Higher values were note- 


worthy in the export of hides, meat, dairy 
products, linseed, and various miscellane- 
ous products, but decreases occurred as 
regards wool and certain flour products. 
(Of special interest in the Argentine- 
United States trade are the sharp in- 
creases in prices of salted cattle hides 
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(31 percent), linseed (63 percent), and 
casein (413 percent).) Increases in vol- 
ume occurred in shipments of livestock, 
vegetable oils, and forest and mining 
products, and declines affected wool (by 
51 percent), hides, dairy products, and 
certain grains. 

On the basis of tariff values of im- 
ports and the usual market values of ex- 
ports, the United States continued as the 
principal source of Argentine imports, 
supplying 32 percent of the total as com- 
pared with 24 percent in the first quar- 
ter of 1941. Brazil replaced the United 
Kingdom in second place, increasing its 
percentage of the total to 13 percent (12 
percent in 1941 quarter); the United 
Kingdom came next, dropping to 13 per- 
cent (20 percent), followed by Venezuela 
with 9 percent (1.5 percent). There were 
also increased imports from Colombia 
and Chile. 

The United Kingdom was easily the 
principal buyer, taking 36 percent of 
Argentina’s total exports, against 37 per- 
cent for the first quarter of 1941. The 
United States ranked second with 32 
percent (37 percent), followed by Brazil 
with an unchanged percentage of 5 per- 
cent. Sweden’s percentage of the total 
shipments increased sharply from less 
than 1 percent in the 1941 first quarter 
to 3.4 percent of the total Argentine ex- 
ports in the quarter reviewed, and cer- 
tain other South American countries in- 
creased their takings of Argentine mer- 
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chandise during the quarter, as did also 
Switzerland. 

Argentina’s import trade with the 
United States during the first quarter of 
this year, with relative figures for the 
corresponding period of 1941 in paren- 
theses, amounted to 67,691,210 pesos 
(38,114,910 pesos), and its export trade 
to 144,341,647 pesos (120,358,020 pesos) ; 
while its trade with the United Kingdom 
showed 27,149,893 pesos (32,131,261 
pesos) for imports and 160,251,295 pesos 
(120,443,708 pesos) for exports. 

Between Argentina and the United 
States there was in March a substantially 
diminished volume of trade, attributable 
almost entirely to the acute shortage of 
shipping space. Shipments of wool, the 
chief export item, were greatly affected; 
the value in March, while 14 percent 
higher than in the preceding month, was 
49 percent lower than in March 1941. 
Lower total values were recorded this 
year, compared with both the month of 
March and the first quarter of a year 
ago, in the following commodity groups: 
textile fibers and manufactures, wood and 
paper manufactures, nonmetallic miner- 
als and chemicals and related products. 
The value of Argentine exports to the 
United States for the first quarter of this 
year came to $44,693,915, against $40,- 
341,369 for the corresponding 3 months 
of 1941, or an increase of 11 percent. 


TEXTILE IMPORTS FROM BRAZIL Mount 


An order from the Ministry of Finance, 
issued late in the month, provides that 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[Fifth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
Essentials of a Sound “Cooperative Peace” 


Clearly, we cannot have a Cooperative Peace in diplomacy if at the same time the 
rivate economic wars. 
expect people to accept peace if at the same time we are endeavoring to cut them 
off from the trade on which they must live. 
No one is likely to join in processes of diplomatic friendship if at the same time he 
believes his throat is being cut economically. 

This is human nature; and it is also common sense; and it is also elementary 
For that reason, the Cooperative Peace necessarily implies 
arrangements which make it possible for commerce to flow freely, and which will 
permit, within reasonable limits, the citizens of each country to buy abroad when 
they can do so profitably, and to sell abroad in order to pay for their purchases. 

To make this possible, however, there has to be a certain agreement on methods 
of human intercourse; and that agreement is what we call international law. A 
man will not travel in another country if in that country he may be freely kidnaped. 
He cannot trade in another country unless he has reason to believe that he will not 
be robbed. Nations cannot maintain normal and sensible relations with other 
countries unless they believe themselves bound to reciprocate b 
another normally and sensibly. Men cannot expect other men to deal fairly with 
them if they are not scrupulous in their dealings with them. 

The world knows this, though it forgets the fact from time to time. At long 
from the conclusion that a world which is 
a world which abides by some system of order and law base 
humanity, on common sense, and on the elementary proposition that the given word 


That is why Secretary Hull has so continuously stressed the sacredness of inter- 
national law and the sanctity of contracts. Because an international contract differs 
somewhat from an agreement between individuals, a corollary has to be added. 
Whenever a rule of law, or a term of a contract, works undue hardship, there must 
be appropriate machinery for its sympathetic reconsideration and, if necessary, for 
its revision; but the process ought to be cooperative, and not unilateral. 

Today, on the diplomatic front, the great question is whether or not we may look 
forward to the reconstitution of this orderly world. ; 

{From "'New Directions in the New World,” by Adolf A. Berle, jr., Assistant Secretary 
Publisher: Harper & Brothers, New York City.} 
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exchange permits for textile imports from 
Brazil will be issued without restriction 
for the remainder of 1942. The trade 
agreement concluded some time ago be- 
tween Argentine and Brazil provided that 
these permits were to be issued up to a 
maximum of 22,000,000 pesos. The Gov- 
ernment now considers that all restric- 
tions should be raised, in view of the dif- 
ficulties in obtaining textiles from other 
countries, especially Great Britain, In- 
dia, and Japan. This new order indi- 
cates that textile imports from Brazil, 
which already have risen sharply, will 
increase still higher. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH CHILE AND SPAIN 


It was officially announced that during 
the visit to Chile late in April of an Ar- 
gentine commercial mission, certain proj- 
ects had been drawn up which would soon 
result in agreements providing for a 
considerable intensification of Argentine- 
Chilean trade. 

It was further announced that trade 
negotiations with Spain would start as 
soon as a Spanish mission should arrive 
in Argentine (it arrived the last week 
in May) and that there exist large sur- 
plus stocks which could be shipped to 
Spain in available Spanish bottoms. In 
return, Spain would send much-needed 
articles such as steel and ships. 


Exchange and Finance 


Operations of National Mortgage Bank 
in 1941—The National Mortgage Bank’s 
annual report for 1941 shows a further 
moderate expansion in the business of 
that bank as a result of the year’s oper- 
ations. 

Requests for mortgage credit facilities 
in 1941 totaled 5,246 in number, with a 
total value equivalent to 109,975,000 
pesos, these figures comparing with 4,959 
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applications, totaling 95,572,800 pesos, 
received by the bank in 1940. 

Loans granted in 1941 totaled 4,737 in 
number, representing 69,823,700 pesos, 
compared with the 1940 figures of 4,395 
loans and 176,913,800 pesos, respectively, 
the 1941 total in this respect representing 
an average of 14,740 pesos per borrower. 

As a result of the year’s operations, the 
total number of outstanding loans figur- 
ing in the bank’s books as of December 
31, 1941, surpassed the 100,000-mark for 
the first time in the bank’s history, the 
actual totals being 100,026 loans, totaling 
1,637,116,200 pesos. 

Net profits on the year’s operations 
totaled 10,850,000 pesos, at which figure 
they were 1,209,000 pesos higher than the 
corresponding 1940 result. 

After transferring the profit-and-loss- 
account balance for the year to Reserve 
account, the balance of the latter account 
amounted to 139,361,000 pesos, the insur- 
ance reserve totaling 6,300,000 pesos. 

New Agrarian Plan.—Two decrees is- 
sued by the Ministry of Agriculture on 
May 12 were designed to alleviate the 
depressed agricultural situation in the 
country. 

The first of these decrees allows the 
Ministry of Finance to place 100,000,000 
pesos at the disposition of the National 
Agrarian Council for the purpose (1) of 
diversifying farming and (2) of creating 
small holdings. The decree definitely 
states that the new policy arises from the 
problem of disposing of the grain sur- 
pluses and the desirability of overcoming 
the high cost of meats. It is also ac- 
knowledged that there is a greater de- 
mand for pastoral produce. This sum 
will be invested preferentially in the pur- 
chase of land at present planted with 
corn; 30,000,000 pesos will be made avail- 
able in one operation now, and the re- 
maining 70,000,000 will be used annually 
at the rate of 10,000,000 pesos, commenc- 
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ing in 1943. This land will be distributeq 
to purchasers under prohibition to grow 
wheat, corn, linseed and sunflower seed, 
without the permission of the Agrarian 
Council, which will keep in view a policy 
of mixed farming and, especially, of re- 
storing the cattle “population.” 

The second decree deals with credits 
for corn growers so that they can plan to 
vary their crops and mix their farming, 
As from 30 days of the decree, loans wil] 
be made of 50 centavos per quinta] 
(roughly, $0.03 per bushel) of their 1941- 
1942 corn harvest, assessed according to 
sales to the Grain Board, for the pur. 
chase of cattle and general livestock. It 
is claimed they will thus be able to com- 
mence variation of their production and 
also go in for dairy farming. 

These loans will be in addition to, 
though coordinated with, the special 
loans at present being granted by the 
same Council. It is also arranged that 
the loans based on 50 centavos per quin- 
tal may be increased to 70 centavos per 
quintal in the case of small farmers. 

The Government has made it clear that 
its purpose is to cease spending money 
on buying surplus crops which have no 
markets and to encourage farmers to go 
in for production that is in demand. 
This point was emphasized by the Fi- 
nance Minister when explaining the new 
plans. He added that regulations for 
the new loans were practically ready and 
would be made known within 30 days. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Quebracho and Urunday Extracts: Er- 
ports Subject to License.—Exportation 
of quebracho and uranday extracts has 
been made subject to license in Argentina 
by a decree of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, dated February 4, 1942, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of April 30, 
1942. The Ministry of Agriculture, 
through the National Commission of Ex- 
tract of Quebracho, is to distribute these 
export licenses to all extract manu- 
facturers in the country on a quota basis 
according to the actual capacity of pro- 
duction of each factory and in relation 
to the quantity which it is estimated the 
whole country may be able to export dur- 
ing the year. 

The Ministry of Agriculture stated that 
exports of quebracho and urunday er- 
tracts have decreased because of the 
present war and that this measure is 
necessary to stabilize the industry and to 
prevent ruinous competition. 


Transport and Communication 


Decrease in Tonnage of Ships Arriv- 
ing.—While more vessels arrived in Ar- 
gentine ports during the first quarter of 
this year than in the same period of 
1941, their average tonnage decreased. 
A total of 373 vessels of 998,308 net reg- 
istered tons entered the local ports, as 
against 349 ships and 1,127,857 tons dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1941. The 
recent acquisition of four vessels by the 
State Merchant Marine is expected to 
relieve considerably Argentina’s de- 
pressed freight position. 

Railway Situation.—The first three 
quarters of the railway year, to April 4 
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1942, revealed an appreciable increase in 
traffic receipts over the same period of 
the preceding year. The revenue of the 
so-called “Big Four” private roads was 
22,000,000 pesos greater than in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding fiscal 
year. Increased freight and passenger 
rates for all railways in Argentina be- 
came effective on April 3, the increased 
yield being earmarked for salary adjust- 
ments and contribution to the Railways 
Pension Fund. 

A bill has been sent to Congress by the 
Ministry of Public Works proposing the 
opening of a credit of 20,000,000 pesos 
for the purchase of rolling stock for the 
State Railways, and, without awaiting 
congressional authorization, the Govern- 
ment several months ago authorized the 
expenditure of one-half of this amount. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Munitions and Supplies for Allied 
Forces Exempt from Import Duty.— 
Shipments of all kinds of arms, ammuni- 
tion, equipment, supplies, and so on (in- 
cluding athletic goods and articles for 
amusement), imported into the Belgian 
Congo or Ruanda-Urundi by any means 
for the use of allied troops, are exempt 
from customs duty and statistical tax for 
the duration of the war, under the terms 
of Ordinance-Law No. 78/Fin.-Dou. of 
March 20, 1942, effective from that date 
and published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif du Congo Belge of March 25, 1942. 

Unbleached and Plain Bleached Cotton 
Goods: Import Duties Removed.* 

Rubber: Government Control of Ex- 
ports—The Government of the Belgian 
Congo has established control of exports 
of rubber from that colony and Ruanda- 
Urundi, effective from April 1, 1942, to 
prevent speculation and inadvisable price 
increases, as well as to assure that the 
distribution of the product abroad will 
conform to the needs of the inter-Allied 
war effort.* 

Palm Nuts: License Control Estab- 
lished for Exports.—Exportation of palm 
nuts from the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi has been made subject 
to special license by legislative ordinance 
No. 69/A. E. of March 11, 1942, published 
in the Bulletin Administratif du Congo 
Belge No. 5, bis, of March 23, and effec- 
tive from March 1, 1942.* 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situations.—The market was 
well supplied with export cover during 
the week ended May 9 and continued 
steady during the following week. Little 
business was transacted notwithstanding 
an increased offer on the part of ex- 
porters, chiefly in spot cable. 

On May 13 the Bank of Brazil reduced 
the buying rate for the dollar by 20 reis, 
from 19.500 to 19.480, without making a 
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corresponding reduction in the selling 
rate. This brought on a greater number 
of offers of exchange from the exporters. 
Most of the export bills offered have been 
for long deliveries (beyond 120 days). 
The reason for the change is that hence- 
forth all collections are to be sent by air 
mail and the 20-reis difference is to cover 
this expense. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 
RELATIVE INACTIVITY IN BARBADOS 


Business activity in Barbados during 
April continued at a pace much slower 
than usual, largely because of the ex- 
istence of several depressing factors. 
Lack of shipping, most important, is 
causing extreme concern not only to ex- 
porters but also to the island authorities. 
Sugar movement is very much slower 
than in past years, and only a fraction 
of the normal sugar and molasses ship- 
ments has been exported so far. A de- 
crease in exports means a decrease in 
imports, and, since imports. consist 
largely of foodstuffs, the lack of shipping 
may bring about a serious situation. The 
prosperity of the island is based on a very 
limited economy, and good or bad periods 
are oftentimes dependent upon the ab- 
sence or existence of a single influencing 
factor. 

The cost of living continues to rise, and 
food prices, which are now more than 
40 percent higher than at the pre-war 
level, are causing hardship among most 
sections of the community, particularly 
the population whose income is spent 
exclusively on necessities. Moreover, a 
severe drought, now in its fifth month, 
has set back somewhat the Government’s 
plan to substantially increase local pro- 
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duction of foodstuffs. Under this pro- 
gram the Barbados Government has 
ordered plantation owners to allocate 25 
percent of their total acreage to food 
crops not now produced on the island, 
or produced in insufficient quantities; the 
order has been interpreted to apply also 
to practically all landholdings. 

Prospects for the immediate future 
are not bright; however, hope prevails 
that the Anglo-American-Caribbean 
Commission, which recently visited the 
island, will make arrangements to amel- 
iorate the situation. 


Exchange and Finance 


Trinidad Exchange Situation.—Ex- 
change in Trinidad is available only to 
cover importations from the United 
States which have been licensed by the 
Control Board under the Defense (Fi- 
nance) Regulations. At the present 
time the policy of the Board is reported 
to be to decline to issue licenses for such 
importations unless they are considered 
war necessities and the commodities can- 
not be obtained from sources within the 
British Empire. No delays are reported 
in connection with approved remittances. 


Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Cocoa Reserve Pool Established in 
Grenada.—A cocoa reserve pool has been 
established in Grenada under which ex- 
porters of raw cocoa beans are required 
to pay to the Treasurer at the time of 
export a sum equal to the difference be- 
tween the net proceeds of sale and a fixed 
price of 54d. per pound. The funds 
thus received are credited to a cocoa re- 
serve pool account and will be allocated 
for distribution to cocoa producers pro 
rata to their total production for the 
crop year ending September 30, 1942. 
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Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Tea and Coffee Rationing Regulations. 
—The consumption of roasted coffee has 
been cut 25 percent, and of tea 50 per- 
cent, by order of the Canadian Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, dated May 19, 
1942, effective May 26, and published 
in the Canada Gazette of May 26, Ot- 
tawa. 

This permits the use of three-fourths 
of the quantity of coffee and one-half 
the quantity of tea heretofore normally 
used by the individual. (The previous 
normal quantities per person per week 
are assumed to be not over 12 ounces of 
coffee and not over 2 ounces of tea.) * 

Sugar Ration Reduced to One-Half 
Pound Per Person Per Week.—The Ca- 
nadian sugar ration has been reduced 
from three-fourths of a pound per person 
per week, established January 26, 1942, 
to one-half pound per person per week, 
effective May 25, 1942, by order of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, dated 
May 19 and published in the Canada 
Gazette of May 26, Ottawa. 

Purchases of sugar for preserving or 
canning are to be made on the basis of 
one-half pound of sugar for every 1 
pound of fruit weight, and, for jam or 
jelly, on the basis of three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar for every 1 pound of fruit 
weight. All home-made jams and jellies 
are to be preserved with three parts of 
sugar to four parts of fruit or juice. 
Industrial users are restricted to 70 per- 
cent of the quantity of sugar used in cor- 
responding quarters of 1941. 

The previous regulations respecting the 
rationing of sugar have been consolidated 
in the issue of the Gazette of May 26. 

Primary Nickel: Acquisition by Pur- 
chase or Other Means Prohibited Unless 
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Approved by Metals Controller.— From 
June 1, 1942, no person in Canada may 
purchase or otherwise acquire any pri- 
mary nickel for any purpose except upon 
the written approval of the Metals Con- 
troller, under an order of the Controller 
published in the Canada Gazette of May 
27, Ottawa. 

The order applies to nickel of any con- 
centration in the following forms: Cop- 
per-nickel shot used for remelting, elec- 
trolytic cathodes, ingot, and shot. The 
use of nickel in the production of nickel 
silver has been prohibited since May 5, 
1942, except by special permission of the 
Metals Controller. 

Zinc: Restriction on Use Except for 
Essential Purposes.—The use of zinc, ex- 
cept for essential purposes where no ade- 
quate substitutes are available, has been 
restricted by order of the Canadian Met- 
als Controller, dated May 11, 1942, and 
published in the Canada Gazette of May 
28, Ottawa. 

The order was issued because of the 
shortage of zinc for the production and 
supply of munitions of war. It applies 
to all grades of metallic zinc (spelter) 
produced directly from ores, concentrates, 
and other primary material, or redistilled 
or refined from scrap, including dross, 
skimmings, and ashes; all zinc oride, both 
lead-free and leaded; zinc dust; and all 
zine die-casting alloys. 

Permits in writing are required from 
the Metals Controller to purchase or 
otherwise acquire zinc, or to sell, loan, 
or transfer zinc, by gift or otherwise, and 
also to use it for any purpose other than 
that specified in the permit. 

The use of zinc for galvanizing and 
other purposes is also restricted, except 
upon written approval from the Con- 
troller. 

Bicycles and Parts: Manufactures To 
Conform to Authorized Specifications.— 
From May 15, 1942, the production of 
bicycles and specified parts is prohibited 
except when manufactured in accordance 
with specifications as to size, type, weight, 
or gage authorized by order of the Con- 
troller of Supplies, dated May 8 and pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette of May 29, 
Ottawa. 

Parts or supplies on hand on May 8, 
1942, may be used to make bicycles, or 
for repairs or replacements. Parts pro- 
duced after May 8 must conform to the 
specifications (with certain exceptions) .* 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cleaned Rice: Import Duty and War 
Exchange Tax Removed on Imports Un- 
der Intermediate Tariff.—Cleaned rice, 
when imported into Canada by manu- 
facturers of cereal foods for the manu- 
facture in their own factories of cereal 
foods, is admitted free of duty under a 
new tariff item (No. 63a) and also is 
exempted from the war exchange tax of 
10 percent when entered under the in- 
termediate tariff, by order in council of 
May 18, 1942, reported in Customs Mem- 
orandum Series D, No. 47, of May 21, 
Ottawa.* 

Specified Woven Cotton Fabrics: Draw- 
back of Duty When for Manufacture of 
Surgical Dressings and Similar Articles.— 
Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, not 
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bleached, mercerized, or colored, and 
weighing not more than 7’ pounds per 
100 square yards, are granted a draw. 
back of 99 percent of the duty when im. 
ported for use only in the manufacture 
of articles included in item 236 of the 
Canadian tariff, under a new item addeq 
temporarily to Schedule B (No. 103]), 
effective April 1, 1942, and published in 
Customs Memorandum Series D, No. 118, 
of May 29, Ottawa. 

Articles included under item 236 are 
dutiable at 20 percent ad valorem when 
imported from the United States.* 

Bags and Bagging, Second-Hand: Im- 
port Restrictions Removed.—The pro. 
hibition on the importation into Canada 
from all countries of second-hand or pre- 
viously used bags and bagging, either 
empty or conveying or covering mer- 
chandise, has been removed by an 
amendment to the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act and Regulations, published 
in Canadian Customs Memorandum 
Series D, No. 58 (Supplement No. 8), of 
May 16, 1942, Ottawa. The effect of the 
amendment is to cancel subsection 3 of 
paragraph 1 of Ministerial Order No, 
48A (p. 88 of the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, Memorandum Series D, No, 
58.) * 

Specified Chemicals and Materials for 
Munitions of War Admitted Under Gen- 
eral Permit Upon Certification as to 
Use.—General Permit No. WG-—2260 has 
been issued authorizing the importation 
into Canada of specified chemicals and 
other materials for use exclusively as mu- 
nitions of war, or in the manufacture 
of munitions of war under contracts on 
behalf of the United Kingdom, Canada, 
or their Allies, upon the importer fur- 
nishing a certificate as to such use, 
according to instructions published in 
Customs Memorandum WM No. 51, Sup- 
plement No. 3, of May 15, 1942, Ottawa. 

The lists of chemical products affected 
by the order have been published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for November 29, 
1941, and February 7 and March 28, 1942. 
(Customs Memoranda Nos. 51 and Sup- 
plements Nos. 1 and 2). 

The form of the certificate follows: 

I do hereby certify that the goods covered 
by this entry are for use exclusively in ful- 
filling contract number _..---., dated —-.... 
_.-., entered into with ida sian -., and 
will not be used for any other purpose. 





Signature of importer 


General Permit No. WG-—2300 author- 
izes the importation of such chemicals 
and materials without furnishing the ap- 
plications referred to in FOREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY for November 29, when 
the value for duty purposes of any one 
shipment does not exceed $25. 

The general permits are issued in single 
copies and held by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, and the rela- 
tive numbers are required to be endorsed 
on the face of all copies of the customs 
import entry documents. 

Rubber and Rubber Products: Imports 
Prohibited Except Under Permit.—mThe 
importation into Canada of rubber and 
rubber products is prohibited after May 
23, 1942, except under and in accordance 
with the terms of a permit issued by the 
Minister of National Revenue, under 
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order in council dated May 22 and 
reported in Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 48, Second Revision, of May 23, 
Ottawa. 

The order applies to crude natural rub- 
ber in all its forms, and includes liquid 
latex of natural rubber not compounded 
beyond the addition of preservative, un- 
manufactured balata, unmanufactured 
gutta-percha, and unmanufactured gua- 
yule, and articles or products manu- 
factured wholly or in part of rubber of 
any kind, including rubber, as defined 
above, and scrap rubber and rubber re- 
claim.* 

Specified Grain and Glass Products: 
Exports Prohibited Except Under Per- 
mit.—To conserve supplies essential for 
Canadian requirements, specified wheat, 
oat, and glass products are prohibited 
from exportation from Canada, effective 
June 1, 1942, except under permit is- 
sued by or on behalf of the Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, by or- 
der in council of May 26, published in 
the Canada Gazette of May 30, Ottawa. 

The grains covered by the order are 
wheat germ and wheat germ middlings, 
oat groats, or hulled oats, oat middlings, 
oat shorts and animal-feeding oatmeal. 
The glass products are lamp and lantern 
chimneys, demijohns or carboys, bottles, 
decanters, flasks, jars, vials, and balls. 

Ice Cream Prohibited from Importa- 
tion, Manufacture, or Sale Unless Con- 
forming to New Standards—No person 
shall import into Canada, or manufac- 
ture, sell, offer for sale, or have in his 
possession for sale, any ice cream which 
does not meet the revised standards es- 
tablished under new regulations, effective 
June 1, 1942, and published in the Canada 
Gazette of May 30, Ottawa. 

The purpose of the new order is to 
conserve and control the amount of milk 
fat used in the manufacture of ice cream 
in order to make an increased quantity 
of miik fat available for the manufacture 
of other essential dairy products required 
by the United Kingdom Ministry of Food, 
as well as for the domestic market. 

The revised regulations read as fol- 
lows: 


1. On and after the first day of June 1942, 
no person shall manufacture, import into 
Canada, sell, offer, or have in possession for 
sale: 

(a) ice cream which contains more than 
ten and one-half (10.5) per centum by weight 
or less than nine and one-half (9.5) per 
centum by weight of milk fat; 

(b) ice cream which contains less than 
thirty-four (34) per centum by weight of 
food solids; 

(c) ice cream which contains less than one 
and seven-tenths (1.7) pounds of food solids 
per gallon, of which amount not less than 
forty-seven one-hundredths (0.47) pound 
shall be milk fat; 

(d) ice cream which weighs less than five 
(5) pounds per gallon. 

2. Any person who contravenes these regu- 
lations shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a fine of not less than fifty dollars nor 
more than two hundred and fifty dollars, or 
to imprisonment for a term of not less than 
10 days nor more than 2 months, or both 
such fine and such imprisonment. 


Transport and Communication 


Air Service to North Stepped Up.—Air 
service between Vancouver and Yukon 
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Lifeboat Distress-Signal De- 
vice: Push Button, Bring 
Rescuers 
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; A distress signal can now be 
> broadcast from a lifeboat merely 
. by pressing a button, according to 
> British press descriptions of a re- 
~ cently developed portable wireless 
} transmitter. 

; The SOS signal lasts 2 minutes 
. and can be picked up at a distance 
> of more than 200 miles. It can be 
- repeated at hourly intervals. Long 
> sustained signals, to enable res- 
‘ cuers to check positions and come 
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to the aid of the lifeboat, are like- 
wise given automatically. 

The transmitter, which weighs 
less than 50 pounds and will float 
without damage if thrown into the 
water, is also equipped with a 
Morse key. 

It is said that every ship in the 
British merchant marine will soon 
add this ingenious device to its 
lifeboat equipment. 
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was stepped up at the beginning of April 
to six flights daily. Yukon Southern Air 
Transport planes now leave Vancouver 
daily, except Friday, connecting with the 
Edmonton service at Fort St. John for 
the continuation to Whitehorse, Yukon. 
A stop-over of only a few minutes is re- 
quired to make connections with the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and United Air 
Lines at Edmonton and Vancouver, re- 
spectively, it is stated. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Municipality in Santiago Paving Bonds 
Authorized —Laws of 1927 and 1929 au- 
thorize the municpality of Santiago to 
contract loans yielding up to 100,000,000 
pesos for paving the city, and under this 
authority from time to time during the 
past 15 years installments have been 
floated. Ministry of Finance decree No. 
1588 published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 8, 1942, authorizes the municipality 
to issue up to 3,000,000 pesos in 7 percent 
bonds, the yield from which will be used 
to continue the paving of streets. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The Costa Rican 
Exchange Control Board continues to 
grant dollar exchange with a delay of 
90 days for articles of prime necessity 
and 120 to 180 days for articles not in this 
category. 

Government Finances. — Government 
revenues for February totaled 2,842,000 
colones, while expenditures were re- 
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ported at 4,856,000 colones. Compara- 
tive figures for February 1941, were re- 
spectively, 3,107,000 and 3,150,000 colones. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Despite increasing difficulties in main- 
taining Cuba’s foreign—and seasonal— 
trade, the movement of goods during 
April, as indicated by indexes of commer- 
cial and financial activity continued up- 
ward and exceeded by a considerable 
margin that of the corresponding 
month of last year. Further advances 
were noted during the month in some of 
the articles which affect the cost of living, 
and the reported growing scarcity and 
depletion of stocks, as well as the hoard- 
ing of some items, aided generally in 
stimulating higher prices. 

The Government gave serious attention 
to and consideration of price-control 
measures, and governmental action on 
these matters is expected shortly. Mean- 
while, the Government issued the follow- 
ing important decrees: 

(1) Regulating sales profits on certain 
articles of prime necessity; 

(2) Regulating prices on peanuts and 
peanut oil; 

(3) Authorizing an increase in the 
price of gasoline and establishing a con- 
sumption tax on natural gasoline pro- 
duced on the island; and 

(4) Prohibiting the exportation of 
cattle and fresh beef for a minimum 
period of 1 month. 

During the month, the Cuban Import 
and Export Agency distributed among 
local consumers many of the quotas of 
materials allocated to Cuba for the first 
quarter and began the study of distribu- 
tion of quotas for the second 3-month 
period. The Government impoSed pre- 
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liminary restrictions on the sale of gaso- 
line and began the study of more perma- 
nent restrictive measures involving the 
use of a ration-card system. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Exports of fresh vegetables during 
April 1942 were about 75 percent below 
those of the corresponding month of 
1941. Tomatoes, which accounted for 
more than 50 percent of the total ex- 
ported in April 1941, were off by 86 per- 
cent, while peppers and eggplant, next 
in importance, were off by 73 and 47 per- 
cent, respectively. Shipments of okra 
were down by 84 percent and lima beans 
by more than 90 percent. 

The pineapple export season began in 
April, and shipments went forward in 
fair volume in the earlier part of the 
month. In the latter part, shipping dif- 
ficulties arose, and, subsequently, losses 
from spoilage of around 75,000 crates oc- 
curred. Exports of plantain were about 
35 percent below last year’s, and ship- 
ments of other fruits were light. 


MINIMUM WAGES ESTABLISHED 


The Cuban Government, by Decree No. 
1104 of April 21, raised the minimum 
wage scale of employees engaged in in- 
dustrial, commercial, agricultural, pro- 
fessional, or other activities. Under the 
decree a minimum wage of $1.50 per each 
8-hour working day was established for 
“city” workers and a wage of $1.30 per 
each 8-hour day for “country” workers. 
Despite a recent 20-percent increase in 
wages officially ordered by the Govern- 
ment earlier this year, it was felt that, 
because of constantly rising prices for 
essential commodities, the previous in- 
creases were nullified and the present 
wages were not sufficient to permit a 
comfortable existence. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Chemicals Which May Be Im- 
ported Without Prior Authorization of 
the Ministry of Defense.—Certain addi- 
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tional chemical products, declared not to 
be explosives or war materials, may now 
be imported into Cuba without the neces- 
sity of securing a prior permit from the 
Cuban Ministry of Defense, according to 
Customs Circular No. 80, of April 22, 1942, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of April 
29, 1942. These products are nitrous 
oxide, helium, helium-oxrygen, ethylene, 
cyclopropane, oxygen, and carbon dioz- 
ide. Importaticn of chemicals which may 
be considered explosives or war mate- 
rials, other than those mentioned above 
and those already exempted under 
Treasury Circular No. 123, of October 17, 
1940, is still subject to authorization by 
the Ministry of Defense. 

[For announcement of the provisions of 
Treasury Circular No. 123, see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of December 28, 1940.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Exchange and Finance 


Payment on External Debt.—The lo- 
cal newspapers on April 16, published a 
statement of the Dominican Republic 
Treasury Department showing actual 
disbursements made for the service of 
the external debt from April 1, 1941, 
to April 2, 1942. Total payments were 
$1,209,000, of which $220,000 was for 
amortization, $971,000 for interest, and 
$18,000 for expenses. The total amount 
outstanding as of February 28, 1942, was 
$14,316,000, according to the statement. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Free Storage Period in Customs Ware- 
houses Extended.—Chiefs of the custom- 
houses at Ciudad Trujillo and Puerto 
Plata are authorized to grant extensions 
of up to 10 days over the 5-day free- 
storage period allowable for storing 


import and export merchandise in 
Dominican Republic customs ware- 
houses, according to executive de- 


cree No. 1569, of March 24, 1942, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
March 25, 1942. Authority to grant ex- 
tensions similar to those provided for 
above, when necessary, had been pro- 
vided by a law of August 4, 1936, but 
that authority has not previously been 
invoked. The reason for the measure is 
to eliminate the burden of extra ware- 
house fees, since exporters now have no 
exact knowledge regarding arrival dates 
of ships and, consequently, have no as- 
surance that merchandise stored on 
wharves or in customs warehouses will 
be exported during the stipulated 5-day 
period. 

Import Duties on Trimmed Hats and 
Unfinished Shapes Revised.—Import du- 
ties on men’s and children’s trimmed 
hats of wool, felt, or other materials, in- 
cluding crowns, brims, and forms of the 
same, have been increased, while those 
applicable to women’s trimmed hats 
have been reduced, by Dominican Re- 
public law No. 706, of March 18, 1942, 
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published in the Gaceta Oficial of March 
25, 1942. Untrimmed hats, crowns, 
brims, and forms, imported in wholesale 
lots, not molded, pressed, lined, or 
gummed, and destined exclusively for 
finishing by a process of industrial trans. 
formation, are exempted from import 
duty by a provision of the above men- 
tioned law. 

The new import duties, in Uniteg 
States currency, on trimmed hats are as 
follows (old rates in parentheses): For 
men: $5.40 per dozen, but not less than 
25 percent ad valorem ($2.40 per dozen); 
for women: $3.60 per dozen, but not less 
than 25 percent ad valorem ($4.00 per 
dozen); and for children: $1.80 per 
dozen, but not less than 25 percent ad 
valorem ($0.75 per dozen). 

Rice: Export Tax Established.—The 
Dominican Republic has imposed a tax 
of $0.25 per quintal (101 pounds) of rice 
exported from the country, according to 
law No. 711, of March 26, 1942, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of March 28, 1949. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Bond Issue by Municipality of Guaya- 
quil Authorized.— The President ap- 
proved on May 12 an Executive Decree 
which authorizes the Municipality of 
Guayaquil to make a new bond issue 
of 7,000,000 sucres, according to the local 
press. The proceeds of this issue are to 
be used to consolidate the existing debt 
of the municipality and to permit the 
carrying out of various public-works 
projects specified in the decree. 

Under the provisions of the decree the 
bonds will bear interest at 9 percent per 
annum and are to be amortized in a 
period of 20 years. The bonds are to be 
placed on the market at a discount of 
9 percent. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foodstuffs: Trade Organization Com- 
mittee Formed.—An organization com- 
mittee to regulate all trading in food- 
stuffs has been formed in France by an 
order of January 30, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel of February 1. 

Chocolate and Cacao Derivatives: Cen- 
tral Supply Committee Established.* 


Germany 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Alumina: Import Duty Removed.—The 
German duty on imports of “artificial” 
alumina, for the production of aluminum 
under customs supervision, has been re- 
moved by an ordinance of February 20, 
published in the Deutscher Reichsan- 
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geiger No. 44, of February 21, and effec- 
tive from March 1, 1942. This duty was 
formerly 4 reichmarks per 100 kilograms. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Fear of increasing shipping difficulties 
was the most disturbing factor in the 
Guatemalan business outlook for April. 
Volume of retail and wholesale trade was 
little changed except where freezing or 
rationing measures have been instituted, 
notably in such lines as automobiles and 
trucks, tires and tubes, electric refrigera- 
tors, and gasoline. Stocks of electric 
refrigerators have been released, but of- 
ficial control of sales is being continued. 


AGRICULTURE 


A large coffee crop is expected for the 
approaching 1942-43 season. Flowering 
has been exceptionally good throughout 
the country, and if normal rainfall con- 
tinues during the next few months the 
crop may reach 1,200,000 quintals (920,- 
160 bags of 60 kilograms each). Banana 
exports sharply increased in the first 
quarter of 1942, while chicle exports for 
the season ended March 31, 1942, were 
the largest on record. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports for March were slightly 
smaller than for February. Asa result of 
seasonal differences in coffee shipments, 
exports for March were much larger than 
those for the same month of 1941. In 
recent weeks, articles in the local press 
have referred to increased trade between 
Guatemala and El Salvador resulting 
from the so-called free-trade treaty be- 
tween the two countries. 

According to the local press, special 
facilities have been offered to Guatemala 
by the Mexican Government for trans- 
portation by rail of merchandise to and 
from the United States. It is also re- 
ported that Guatemalan west-coast ports 
have been designated as ports of call for 
Chilean vessels. 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts, April—Import du- 
ties for April totaled 244,000 quetzales 
and export duties 189,000. Correspond- 
ing figures for April 1941 are, respec- 
tively, 286,000 and 265,000 quetzales. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documents with .Undated Consular 
Certification Exempt from Fines—Ship- 
ping documents, certified by Guatemalan 
consuls in the United States, which are 
without dates will be exempted for the 
duration from fines imposed on undated 
shipping documents by the Guatemalan 
Customs Code, under a ruling dated 
March 11, 1942, by the Guatemalan Min- 
ister of Finance. This exemption was 
made because of war conditions. 

Import Duties Reduced on Several 
Products—Various changes in the 


Guatemalan import tariff, including re- 
463912—42 
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Nazis Cut Use of Private 
Automobiles Drastically 
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New regulations further restrict 
the use of private automobiles in 
Germany, according to the British 
press. Automobiles may now be 
used only when it is essential to the 
war effort or vitally necessary—and 
then only when the same end could 
not be achieved by the use of a 
public transport service. 

The saving of time is not in itself 
sufficient reason for using an auto- 
mobile, it is pointed out in the new 
Nazi order. Investigation will be 
made by the local controllers to see 
whether the continued use of a 
private car can be justified. 

Cars may not be used for jour- 
neys between a man’s home and his 
place of work, for journeys of more 
than 75 kilometers (46.6 miles), or 
on Sundays and holidays. 
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duction in the duties of several products 
and creation of a few new classifications, 
were provided by an executive decree, 
published February 11, 1942, and effective 
30 days thereafter. 

The principal reductions in duty are 
as follows, former duties being shown in 
parentheses: Hats and caps, $1.75 per 
gross kilogram ($2.00); thread of hemp 
or twisted linen, $0.40 per gross kilogram 
($0.60) ; cotton shirts with more than 160 
threads per square inch, $1.75 per gross 
kilogram ($2.25); hexamethylinetetra- 
mine for industrial uses, $0.20 per gross 
kilogram ($1.50); and phonograph disks 
or eylinders for teaching languages, free 
($0.50 per gross kilogram). 

New customs classifications were es- 
tablished for cotton thread for stitching 
soles, sweaters made principally of arti- 
ficial silk, and cork disks for metal bot- 
tle tops. 

New Basis Established for Assessing Ex- 
port Duties on Sugar.—The basis for as- 
sessing duties on sugar has been slightly 
modified by an executive decree, pub- 
lished February 24, 1942, and effective 
the day following. Guatemalan export 
duties on sugar are levied according to 
the level of sugar prices; heretofore, 
the foreign price of sugar was used in 
determining the rate of duty to be paid. 
Under the new arrangement, the price 
taken as standard is the price per quintal 
at any station in Guatemala of the In- 
ternational Railways of Central America. 
The Association of Sugar Producers is 
directed to furnish weekly to the General 
Administration of Customs such sugar 
prices, which will be used as a basis for 
export duties. The rates of export duty 
remain unchanged. 


Haiti 
Exchange and Finance 


Export-Import Bank Credit—Under 
the agreement reached by the Govern- 
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ments of the United States and Haiti the 
future financial position of the Republic 
of Haiti was stabilized. The Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington has opened a 
credit for the National Bank of the Re- 
public of Haiti to an amount of $500,000. 
The credit will maintain the gourde- 
dollar relationship—a position which is 
particularly affected by the influence of 
transport facilities on exports and im- 
ports. The Government of Haiti has 
agreed to take all possible measures to 
improve its budget. Both countries have 
agreed to study the possibility of further 
solution of Haitian export-surplus prob- 
lems. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Denatured Alcohol and Natural Phos- 
phates: Temporarily Exempted From Im- 
port Tax.—Denatured alcohol and nat- 
ural phosphates have been exempted 
temporarily from the import taxes ap- 
plicable to imports of any origin into 
Madagascar by an order published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar. 

Pure Fixed Oils for Industrial Use: 
Exempted from Consumption Tazx.* 

Wines in Casks: Consumption Tax Re- 
duced.* 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—There continues 
to be an ample supply of dollars for trade 
requirements. A large business in Ar- 
gentine pesos has developed over the 
past 6 months. 


Transport and Communication 


Railways Turn In Good Perform- 
ance.—The railways of Mexico operated 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Coal, Charcoal, and 
Fuel Gas 


CHARCOAL FOR AUSTRALIA’S GAS-PRODUCER 
UNITS 


Australian motorists with gas-pro- 
ducer units on their automobiles will 
soon be able to obtain charcoal at any 
town in the Commonwealth, if plans 
sponsored by the Government are suc- 
cessful. New South Wales is already 
meeting the demand. 

Owned by the Government, charcoal 
kilns are being widely distributed 
throughout New South Wales; and re- 
tail outlets have been established at 
garages and filling stations. 

Convinced that gasoline shortages 
would bring more stringent control over 
supplies, the Government has pushed 
weekly production of charcoal to 400 
tons. The State is supplying its own re- 
quirements also, according to the report, 
in order to maintain road transport 
services. 


FRANCE SUFFERS FroM INADEQUATE COAL 
SUPPLY 


French co0al mines produced an aver- 
age of only 2,800,000 tons per month 
through 1941, compared with a normal 
pre-war output of 4,000,000 tons. Chief 
result of the shortage has been a wide- 
spread slowing down of industry, say 
European press reports. 

Imports, also, are greatly curtailed, 
being limited to about 100,000 tons per 
month from Belgium. France ordinarily 
imported more than 30,000,000 tons of 
coal per year before the war out of a 
total consumption of about 80,000,000 
tons. 

Chief factor in the lowered coal out- 
put is said to be the shortage of miners, 
together with malnutrition of the miners 
actually working. Several thousand 
miners are still held captive in Germany, 
reports state. 


FvEL-Or SUBSTITUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Use of creosote pitch mixtures and 
other coal-tar oils to replace fuel oils 
in Great Britain is being promoted by 
the Coal Tar Control of the Department 
of Mines. Referring to the fuel as “oil 
from coal,” the Secretary of Mines indi- 
cates that fullest use is being made of it. 

Measures are also being taken by the 
Department of Mines to encourage use 
of coal-tar products to replace imported 
bitumen. The recovery of benzole for 
motor fuel and production of toluene for 
explosives are also being promoted. 

No figures for production are avail- 
able, but “satisfactory progress” in the 
coal-tar distillation, as well as progress 
in actual economy in use of scarce fuels, 





Nipponese Order Big 
“Switch” 


“Grow less sugar and more cot- 
ton!” is Tokyo’s prescription for 
many conquered lands, according to 
an Axis press report. Even in time 
of war the Japanese must have 
clothing other than silk. It is, 
therefore, Tokyo’s desire that the 
Philippine Islands and the Nether- 
lands Indies shift their production 
from sugar to cotton. Naturally, a 
crop transformation of this kind 
will require some time, and in the 
interim Japanese cotton manufac- 
turers will continue to produce 
clothing from silk and cellulose 
fibers, it is stated. 
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is indicated. The work is under the 
direction of the Fuel Efficiency Com- 
mittee. 


Construction 


SITUATION IN BOLIVIA 


Construction activity in Bolivia during 
1941 continued at about the same rate 
as in 1940, but no figures are available on 
either the amount or value of new con- 
struction. 

The building of new homes and large 
office buildings in La Paz was halted as 
a result of the scarcity of essential sup- 
plies. Frameworks of several buildings 
were completed but left to stand until 
supplies of glass, hardware, plumbing 
fixtures, and other equipment could be 
obtained. 

A large construction project begun dur- 
ing 1941 was a reservoir with a capacity 
of 8,000,000 liters to be built by the 
Bolivian Power & Light Co. It is ex- 
pected that when this new reservoir is 
completed, La Paz will have a water 
supply adequate for all purposes. 

The construction of new roads in Bo- 
livia during 1941 was very limited. The 
Government stated that 628 kilometers 
of roads were under construction during 
the year and that an additional 1,204 
kilometers had been projected. 

The ever-present labor shortage in Bo- 
livia hinders the construction of new 
roads and the maintenance of old ones. 
Acting to remedy this obstacle, the Gov- 
ernment detailed 4,600 soldiers to work 
on roads, and, while these brigades helped 
relieve the shortage, they did not solve 
the problem. 


Ecypt’s Low LEVEL or ACTIVITY 


Construction activity in Egypt during 
the first 3 months of 1942 was at an ab- 
normally low level, because of the diffi- 


culty in obtaining building materials 
from abroad. 

Prices of three materials have soared 
to unprecedented heights. Nearly a] 
the construction of a public character 
undertaken during the quarter was con- 
nected with military projects. 


NAzIS BUILDING “SUPER HIGHWAYS” yn 
POLAND 


Work is reported to be well in hand 
on two important extensions of the 
Reichsautobahnen system through Polish 
territory, according to the British press, 

One is an extension to Krakow of the 
present road from Berlin to Upper Si- 
lesia. The other is an entirely new road 
from East Prussia to Vienna through 
Polish “General Government” territory, 

The latter road presumably would use 
(in whole or in part) the projected high- 
way between Vienna and Breslau, vig 
Brno (Brunn), which formed the subject 
of an agreement between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia after the cession of the 
so-called Sudetenland in 1938. 


RAILWAY BUILDING IN TURKEY 


The principal activity in railway con- 
struction in Turkey during 1941 was in 
connection with the following lines: (1) 
The Diyarbekir-Cizre-Iraq line, (2) the 
Elazig-Van-Iranian Frontier line, and 
(3) the Zonguldak-Kozlu line. 

During the year a stretch of 160 kilo- 
meters starting from Diyarbekir was 
completed. The second line mentioned 
above will pass through Palu, Mus, and 
Van, and will link the Turkish railways 
with the Iranian railways. In 1941 con- 
struction was started on the 135-kilo- 
meter distance between Elazig and 
Bingol; surveys and preparatory work 
were undertaken on 100 kilometers lead- 
ing to Mus, and it is hoped that this line 
will be completed during 1942. 

The Zonguldak-Kozlu line has been 
under construction for more than a year 
and a half. While the total leng:h of 
the line is only 5 kilometers, it has in- 
volved a vast amount of work in the 
construction of numerous tunnels and 
other difficult engineering work. Dur- 
ing 1941 the construction of this line, 
which will connect the great coal basin 
of Kozlu with the port of Zonguldak on 
the Black Sea, was actively pushed. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
“HYDRO” PROGRAMS IN FRANCE 
The French Government has outlined 


two hydroelectric programs which, if con- 
summated, will increase available elec- 
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tric power by approximately 40 percent, 
European press reports reveal. 

Hydroelectric generating plants in the 
Alps, the Jura, and the Pyrenees are 
scheduled for completion by 1944. It is 
expected that these plants will provide 
more than 4,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
annually, and will represent a yearly 
economy of 2,700,000 tons of coal. 

The second program, to be achieved 
py 1948, is designed to produce 4,000,- 
000,000 additional kilowatt-hours annu- 
ally and to make possible a further sav- 
ing of approximately 2,500,000 tons of 
coal. 

According to 1938 statistics, France’s 
annual electric-power production was ap- 
proximately 9,300,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
furnished by thermal plants, and approx- 
jmately 10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
furnished by hydraulic plants. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cocoa 
Ecuapor’s Cocoa TRADE 


Cocoa receipts in Guayaquil during 
April 1942 amounted to 38,196 quintals 
(of 101.4 pounds each) compared with 
34,599 quintals in March, an increase of 
3,597 quintals. 


The following table gives the types 
of cocoa delivered at Guayaquil during 
April 1941 and 1942 and cumulative fig- 
ures for the period January 1 to April 
30, 1941 and 1942: 





{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 
Jan. 1 to 
- P Apr. 30— 
a April April 
Grad 1941 1942 . — 
1941 | 1942 
Arriba 52, 962 | 30,840 |134,428 | 94, 141 
Machala 4, 865 2,142 | 12,018 | 5,639 
Other 8,728 | 5,214 | 20,939 | 15, 889 
Total 66,555 | 38,196 |166,485 | 115, 669 





The demand in the United States for 
Ecuadoran cocoa of the type known as 
“Superior Summer Arriba” remained 
fairly steady at approximately 11 cents 
per pound, c. & f. New York. 


Actual cocoa exports from the port of 
Guayaquil in April 1942 amounted to 
1678,973 kilograms valued at $346,089, 
compared with 2,613,336 kilograms val- 
“ed at $452,886 a year earlier. 


The following table shows exports of 


cocoa during the month of April 1942, by 
countries of destination: 





To Kilograms 
United States 1, 424, 314 
Colombia 223, 680 
Bolivia 20, 212 


Chile 10, 767 


Total... 1, 678, 973 
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Fish and Products 


CANNED SARDINES FOR ECUADOR 


Sardines are the most important 
canned foodstuffs imported into Ecuador. 
Imports of sardines in 1941 amounted to 
508,768 kilograms. 

During the period January 1 to March 
31, 1942, imports of sardines amounted 
to 104,820 kilograms, compared with 
220,732 kilograms in the comparable 
period of 1941. 

The United States has always been 
Ecuador’s chief source of supply of 
canned sardines. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S CODFISH BUSINESS 


The unrevised estimated catch of cod- 
fish salted in Newfoundland for the 1941 
season, compared with the revised esti- 
mated catch for the 1940 season, is as 
follows: 





Item 1940 1941 





| Quintals | Quintals 





Deep-sea fishery | 200, 177 165, 000 
Inshore fishery 408, 380 500, 000 
Labrador fishery - 266, 937 182, 000 
<a 875,494 | 847,000 

| | 





No difficulty was experienced in mar- 
keting stocks of codfish at profitable 
prices in 1941. Substantial sales of both 
Shore and Labrador codfish to Spain late 
in 1940 had the effect of strengthening 
the position in other markets, especially 
in Brazil which had been showing a loss 
to Newfoundland exporters for the pre- 
vious 3 years. 

Exports of the 1941 catch of codfish 
continue to go forward in a satisfactory 
manner. A small Labrador catch and 
substantial sales of this quality to Spain 
had the effect of bolstering prices in 
other markets, and sales of 275,000 quin- 
tals of Shore and Bank fish to Portugal 
not only strengthened Newfoundland’s 
marketing position but were responsible 
for a stabilized scale of prices to fisher- 
men, especially to those on the south 
coast. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


ARGENTINA Has Bic Potato Crop 


The first estimate of Argentina’s po- 
tato crop for the 1941-42 season indi- 
cates an all-time record of 1,400,000 tons. 
This Iarge crop estimate is due to the 
sharp increase in the area planted, as 
the yield per acre has been very low in 
consequence of poor climatic conditions 
during the first growth. 


BANANAS IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of bananas from the Domini- 
can Republic in 1941 amounted to 874,- 
573 bunches valued at $200,707, com- 
pared with 693,022 bunches valued at 
$151,983 in 1940. 

The Statistical Annual of the Domini- 
can Republic for 1940 gives the total pro- 
duction of bananas as 6,130,298 bunches. 
Production figures for 1941 are not avail- 
able. 

The production of bananas in the Re- 
public is essentially a small-scale enter- 
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prise; many farmers have a few acres 
planted and produce the fruit as only 
one. of their crops. No large plantations 
devoted to the cultivation of bananas 
exist. Exports are made by a few mer- 
chants who purchase from the farmers 
and assemble sufficient bananas for a 
shipment. Since the production is al- 
most entirely from small native farms, 
there are no labor problems and there 
is no prevailing wage scale for workers. 

Bananas as an export commodity have 
suffered extreme fluctuations, dropping 
from a sizable enterprise with a promis- 
ing future 25 years ago to exports of 439 
bunches in 1932 and then rising to an 
exportation of 874,573 bunches in the 
calendar year 1941. The fluctuations 
are caused almost entirely by the de- 
mands of the United States market, since 
more than 99 percent of the exports go 
to that market. 

Domestic consumption is not affected 
by these fluctuations and is now es- 
timated at approximately 5,000,000 
bunches annually. 


HAITI’s BANANA EXPORTS 


Haiti’s exports of bananas for the first 
2 weeks of April 1942 amounted to 54,- 
893 stems, compared with 106,437 stems 
As usual, 


for the same period of 1941. 
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all shipments went to the United States 
with the exception of a small amount to 
the Bahama Islands. 


Cumulative figures for the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, to April 15, 1942, were 
1,497,843 stems, against 1,537,794 stems 
in the same period (October 1 to April 
15) of 1940-41. 


CANADA TAKES TRINIDAD’S BANANAS 


Previous to the year 1934 bananas 
were not grown in Trinidad, British 
West Indies, to any appreciable extent, 
and the output was only about enough 
to satisfy domestic needs. At that time 
a Canadian firm’ became interested in 
Trinidad’s potential production, with the 
result that a Banana Board, with the 
Director of Agriculture as chairman, was 
created by the government to encourage 
the growing of bananas on a commercial 
scale. Since 1934 the Canadian firm has 
absorbed all exports from the colony un- 
der contract with the Board. Actual 
shipments during the early years went 
chiefly to Germany and the United 
Kingdom, but since 1938 practically all 
exports have been going to Canada. 

There are no plantations exclusively 
engaged in the growing of bananas, as 
the trees are largely interplanted on 
cocoa estates. The principal growing 
areas are consequently located in cocva 
regions along the north coast and in 
the Rio Claro and Sangre Grande dis- 
tricts. No official statistics are available 
on the acreage under banana cultivation, 
but during 1936 when exports from the 
colony reached a peak of 159,076 stems 
it was estimated that the total land un- 
der production was between 1,600 and 
2,000 acres, the average yield being 150 
stems per acre. 

Since bananas are sold locally in mar- 
kets scattered throughout the colony, 
there is no way of estimating the do- 
mestic consumption. Local require- 
ments have been increasing with the 
influx of labor in connection with the 
prosecution of the war, particularly dur- 
ing the past year. 
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Details of exports are shown in the 
following table: 





Year Stems 
| 


1936 .... ; , iets | 

ee nts | 157, 740 
=a ; m , 80, 506 
|. e 60, 976 
. as “a tema we 35, 252 
.e caaull nd 12, 820 


159, 076 





Grain and Products 


WHEAT PURCHASES BY EGYPTIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


The Egyptian Government announced 
late in March its decision to buy 5,500,000 
ardebs (of 150 kilograms each) of wheat 
from the 1942 crop at £E3 per ardeb, in 
an effort to prevent a recurrence of the 
cereal shortage of early 1942. Although 
actual requirements are estimated to be 
about 4,500,000 ardebs, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment proposes to buy an additional 
1,000,000 ardebs as a reServe and for use 
as seed, until the 1943 crop becomes avail- 
able. 

The Government also announced its in- 
tention to buy for the same purpose and 
in the same manner 1,050,000 ardebs of 
rice, 1,000,000 ardebs of corn, and 500,000 
ardebs of barley when these crops become 
available. Prices for these commodities 
will be fixed later, but, as in the case of 
wheat, the amounts paid will be designed 
to give the farmer a satisfactory return 
to encourage him to grow cereals. 


WHEAT IN TUNISIA 


It is unofficially estimated that the 
areas sown to wheat in Tunisia during 
the 1941-42 season are as follows: Soft 
wheat 160,000 hectares and durum wheat 
400,000 hectares (hectare=2.471 acres). 

According to competent sources, rains 
during March and April] 1942 were ade- 
quate, and the quality of the grain, par- 
ticularly soft wheat, is expected to be 
above average. 

There is no change in the unofficial 
estimates of grain production for the 
1940-41 season—which were: Soft wheat 
2,000,000 quintals and durum wheat 
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2,100,000 quintals (quintal 220.46 
pounds). The total yield from the com. 
ing crop (1941-42 season) is not expecteq 
to exceed estimated production for 1949_ 
41 given above. 

In March fear was expressed in grain. 
trade circles that stocks of wheat held in 
Tunisia might prove inadequate to meet 
consumption needs of the country unti] 
the new crop became available this May 
or June. Unofficial sources now claim 
that domestic stocks are sufficient to 
cover needs. However, it should be 
pointed out that local millers now haye 
to extract 95 kilograms of flour from 109 
kilograms of soft wheat and, further, 
than 25 percent of durum wheat is in. 
corporated in soft wheat intended for 
bread making. 


Spices and Related Products 


GUATEMALA’S SPICE PRODUCTION 


The following table lists spices and 
spice seeds grown in Guatemala in 194] 
an destimated production for 1942: 








{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 
Produc- | Estimated 
Commodity tion, crop | produc. 

| year 1942 | tion, 1942 

Achiote (Piza orellana) 6, 794 | _. Kens 
Allspice . __- 200 | 500 
Anis seed 500 | 1, 000 
Cardamom 1, 200 |. .....Jc0ee 
Chili pepper 22, 991 25, 000 
Ginger 1, 000 5, 000 
Sesame seed | 15, 000 30, 000 








Growers of most of these seeds have 
limited output to amounts for which they 
have orders; as a result, there are few 
free stocks available. Production is still 
on a relatively small scale. The only ef- 
fort being made by agricultural authori- 
ties to enlarge production is by means of 
literature distributed among the small 
growers. Private individuals and firms, 
who have engaged in the exportation of 
spices and seeds since the outbreak of 
war, have personally advanced money to 
small planters against their foture crops, 

As the Guatemalan customs statistics 
show only three general groups of spices 
and seeds, it is not possible to list the 
items separately. Exports for 1941 of 
spices, of all kinds in their natural state 
or prepared, amounted to 2,068 quintals; 
seeds, bulbs, tubers, and rhizomes, 1,703 
quintals; and medicinal leaves, stems 
roots, fresh or dry, 383 quintals. 


Sugars and Products 


Bo.ivia STRIVING To AUGMENT 
PRODUCTION 


Although sugar is a product that can 
be grown in Bolivia, it is imported in 
large quantities from neighboring states, 
primarily Peru. Attempt is being made, 
however, to increase production of sugar 
to the point of self-sufficiency. One large 
corporation has 370 acres of sugarcane 
under cultivation in the Department of 
Santa Cruz. The plantation will even- 
tually consist of about 4,000 acres, and 
the owners hope to have under cultiva- 
tion within 4 years enough sugarcane to 
supply all Bolivia’s needs. However, the 
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problem of refining the sirup has not yet 
peen solved, as mills presently available 
are inadequate. 

No figures are available on production 
during 1941. In 1940 output totaled 
about 17,000 short tons, of which 10,000 
tons were produced in the Department of 
Santa Cruz. Santa Cruz sugar was 
largely converted into alcohol, while im- 
ported sugar was used for consumption. 

During the first 6 months of 1941, 20,- 
000 tons of sugar were imported, 16,500 
tons of which came from Peru. 


Furs 


RESULTS AT BIG MONTREAL SALE 


Red fox, squirrel, wolf, and timber wolf 
showed the largest advances of furs sold 
at the Canadian Fur Auction Sales Co., 
Ltd., auction, which opened April 21, 
1942, in Montreal. Each group showed 
a gain of 15 percent over amounts sold 
on March 23, date of the preceding sale. 

Other furs were unchanged, except blue 
fox, wild mink, and fisher, all of which 
declined in amounts up to 15 percent. 
Representative amounts sold included 
the following: Silver fox, 18,273 pelts 
sold; ranch mink, 16,317 pelts sold; Ca- 
nadian squirrel, 89,509 pelts sold. 

Silver-fox furs brought an average 
price of $23.89 for the various grades, se- 
lected full silver pelts selling at an aver- 
age of $43.97 each. The latter pelts 
showed an advance of 9 percent. 

A table summarizing the April 21 auc- 
tion appears below: 


Results of Canadian Fur Auction Sales 





Co., Ltd. 

Item Number sold | Price range 
Silver fox 18, 273 | $18.50-$80.00. 
Red fox | 3, 644 | 0.60-20.00. 
White fox 580 | 7.00-41.50. 
Blue fox 134 | 9.00-72.00. 
Beaver... 2,516 | 15.00-44.00. 
Otter } 242 | 4.25-25.00. 
Badger... 808 | 0.25-18.50. 
Cross fox 803 | 0.60-52.00. 
Wild mink 5, 397 | 0.60-12.25. 
Ranch mink 16, 317 | 0.40-20.00. 
Lynx 347 | 8.50-70.00. 
Lynx cat : 232 | 0.65-16.00. 
Marten... 545 | 4.00-68.00. 
Fisher... 247 | 2.00-112.00. 
Canadian squirrel 89, 507 | 0.03-0.53. 
Wolf... - 1, 300 | 2.40-23.25. 
Timber wolf - 202 | 2.25-36.00. 
Raccoon - - -.-. 5, 781 | 0.27-14.00. 
Muskrat... : 16, 233 | 0.24-3.08. 
Skunk. ... < 2,701 | 0.04-2.30. 
Ermine. - . 14, 622 | 0.20-1.90. 











Iron and Steel 


ORE OUTPUT IN FRANCE 


Production of iron ore in the Briey dis- 
trict of France in November 1941 in- 
creased 40,000 tons over the preceding 
month to 800,000 tons, but stocks were 
reduced to 500,000 tons at the month- 
end, compared with 650,000 tons on Oc- 
tober 31, 1941, and 2,450,000 at the end 
of September 1939. 

Steel factories are handicapped by the 
Scarcity of iron ore and the shortage of 
coal. Only 11 of the 45 blast furnaces in 
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Canada Rules Out “Fancy 
Luggage” for Duration 


Hereafter Canadians may find 
their razors, make-up, and shoe 
polish hopelessly jumbled with 
their shirts, robes, and socks, when 
they reach their favorite week-end 
retreat. 

The reason: Fancy luggage in 
Canada will soon be a thing of the 
past, according to a recent ruling 
of the Canadian Administrator of 
Luggage, in the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 

By “fancy luggage,” the Luggage 
Administrator explains that he re- 
fers to unnecessary pockets, dress 
hangers, and twin locks. All will 
be missing from dressing cases, club 
bags, and trunks in order to pre- 
serve rubber, rayon, and metal for 
the war effort. 

Explaining that there is a defi- 
nite need for “utility luggage,” the 
Administrator said that restric- 
tions will not apply to handbags, 
school bags, or shopping bags. 
Dealers may dispose of stocks on 
hand before the new luggage is 
placed on the market. 
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Meurthe, Moselle, and Meuse were in op- 
eration at the close of 1941, European 
press reports reveal. 


SLOVAKIA’s IRON PRODUCTION 


Production of 825,000 metric tons of 
iron ore in Slovakia in 1940 as compared 
with 425,000 in 1930 and 766,000 in 1939 
is reported by the European press. 


U. K. SALVAGE CAMPAIGN 


At the end of February, after 7 weeks 
of the campaign in the United Kingdom 
to salvage iron and steel, 176,000 tons had 
been collected. From this average weekly 
collection of about 25,000 tons, the col- 
lection rate is now approaching the 
40,000-ton goal. 
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Leather and 
Products 


WPB Now ContTROLS HORSEHIDE FRONTS 


Horsehide fronts, 35 to 40 percent of 
which are normally imported from South 
America and Canada, were taken under 
control by the U. S. War Production 
Board May 25, at least insofar as the 
hides have military use. 

Taken to conserve imported and do- 
mestic supplies of horse, colt, mule, and 
pony hides, the action leaves decisions of 
military fitness of the hides to tanners’ 
experts. Any hides which can be made 
into gloves, jackets, windbreakers, and 
other military equipment must be set 
aside. 

“Fronts” are defined by the order 
(M-141) as those portions of the hides 
extending from the neck to the hind por- 
tion—about two-thirds of the whole hide. 

Baseball covers, usually made from 
horsehide fronts, may continue to be 
made from leather of nonmilitary quali- 
fications. 


Canapba’s STOCKS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Stocks of raw cattle hides held by 
Canadian tanners, packers, and dealers 
at the beginning of April were down 
slightly from the preceding month, fig- 
ures given by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics indicate. Such stocks were, 
however, above those on hand in March 
1941. 

Raw cattle hides on hand April 1 to- 
taled 535,198, compared with 586,675 on 
hand at the beginning of March and with 
529,397 on hand April 1, 1941. 

Other stocks on hand at the end of 
March 1942 were as follows: Calf and kip 
skins, 764,687, compared with 735,396 in 
February; sheep and lamb skins, 78,922 
dozen; goat and kid skins, 159,018; 
horsehides, 29,890. 


DOMINION’s FOOTWEAR BUSINESS 


Leather footwear production for Can- 
ada in March 1942 shows a 10-percent 
increase over January and a 16-percent 
increase over March 1941 production, ac- 
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cording to figures of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 


The figures are as follows: March 1942 
production, 2,921,536 pairs; January 1942 
production, 2,626,084 pairs; March 1941 
production, 2,524,243 pairs. 

Boot-and-shoe stores throughout Can- 
ada report sharply increased sales dur- 
ing March, claiming a total 38.3 percent 
gain over sales for March 1941. 

Exports of rubber footwear were also 
announced for March, figures indicating 
that 198,324 pairs of rubber boots and 
shoes were shipped, valued at $258,966. 
For comparison, March 1941 figures are 
as follows: rubber footwear exported 
116,069 pairs; value, $152,480. 

Canvas-shoe exports came to 17,714 
pairs during the same month, valued at 
$11,757. These compare with March 
1941 figures as follows: pairs exported, 
34,414; value, $22,179. 


Lumber and 
Products 


SourCEs oF U. S. MAHOGANY IMPORTS 


Mahogany has been added to the 
growing list of imported products which 
must be conserved in the United States 
and drastic restrictions have been im- 
posed by the War Production Board on 
its use. Lack of shipping space has se- 
riously curtailed the supply of mahog- 
any, particularly from Africa. The 
Philippine Islands have supplied large 
amounts of cabinet wood, and this source 
has been closed. These shifts in the im- 
port picture leave the United States de- 
Pendent upon Central and South Amer- 
ica for supplies of mahogany, and the 
amount that can be imported again will 
depend on available shipping space. 

United States imports of mahogany 
for 1939-40 from these principal sources 
are shown in the table below: 


{In thousands of board feet] 








Item 1939 1940 
Logs: 
Central America and British 
EEE ae 11,276 | 13,704 
0 a 1, 598 579 
ee | 9,619 9, 930 
Philippine Islands-------__-..---- 621 | 547 
Lumber: 
Central America and British | 
es idnidiieeccwses } 780 |} 2,171 
eee 7,488 | 6,795 
0 See ee = ee : 
Philippine Islands--.---..........-} 21,956 | 32, 228 








SHIPPING CERTIFICATES NOT REQUIRED FOR 
MAHOGANY FROM CERTAIN AREAS 


Mahogany logs imported from Mexico 
and Central America no longer require 
shipping space certificates, according to 
an announcement by the War Produc- 
tion Board. Applications now pending 
will not require action, nor will future 
applications for certificates be necessary 
for these areas. Mahogany logs from 
Africa, however, remain on the “Emer- 
gency Shipping Priority List” and are 
still subject to certificate. The tonnage 
quota from that area is completely ex- 
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hausted, and no more logs may be certi- 
fied for shipment from Africa at this 
time. 

This action has been taken to facilitate 
importation of mahogany, which is vi- 
tally needed in the war effort. It is felt 
that the movement of logs from Mexico 
and Central America will be greatly 
speeded up if the individual shipper is 
not required to furnish a certificate for 
each shipment. This order accompanies 
General Conservation Order M-122, plac- 
ing mahogany under allocation control. 
Imports are still subject to shipping pri- 
ority rating. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES, CANADA TO U. S. 


Exports of red cedar shingles from 
Canada to the United States in April 
showed an increase of more than 20,000 
squares compared with April 1941. Ce- 
dar-log stocks are small, and in some 
instances mills have had to curtail oper- 
ations because of the log shortage. 


NEw PLyYwoop FACTORY IN CHILE 


Construction has begun on a plant to 
manufacture plywood in the Province of 
Valdivia, Chile, according to the Chilean 
press. This plant, said to be one of a 
series, is being established by the Agri- 
cultural Colonization Institute and the 
Fomento Corporation at an estimated 
cost of $280,000. The location selected 
for this enterprise was chosen both be- 
cause of the great variety of timber in 
the area and because the Agricultural 
Colonization Institute plans to establish 
a colony in Valdivia and hopes that by 
using the lumber the land may be more 
profitably cleared. 

The principal building will be of wood, 
approximately 345 by 65 feet, and will 
contain all the machinery necessary to 
operate the plant. Part of the machin- 
ery to be installed is of Chilean manufac- 
ture. Production is scheduled to start 
in February 1943, with a crew of 250 men 
to be employed. The capacity of the 
plant is estimated to be 500,000 inches, 
which can be increased if there is suf- 
ficient demand. 

In conjunction with the plywood fac- 
tory, it is planned to start an industry 
for the prefabrication of houses. A mod- 
ern sawmill is being installed to prepare 
lumber for this purpose. 


RESEARCH AIDS INDIA’S WAR EFFORT 


The annual report of the Forest Re- 
search Institute, Dehra Dun, reveals how 
India’s war effort and also industry and 
trade have been aided by the Institute’s 
work in finding local substitutes for 
scarce or “critical” materials. Research 
has been conducted along many lines. 
Fiberboard cases for packing canned 
goods, ghee, and other commodities; 
wooden corks for medicine bottles; bam- 
boo tent poles; rifle woods; timber for 
ammunition boxes; and _ fiberboard 
packing boxes for ordnance stores form 
some of the successful results of these 
experiments. 

Special research has also been carried 
on for industry and trade. A liquid resin 
for bituminous emulsions, vegetable tal- 
low as a substitute for wax for coating 
matches, and wood to fill dry-cell electric 
batteries have been developed by the In- 
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stitute. All these products were formerly 
imported from Germany. 


NIGERIAN LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Nigeria’s production of timber in re- 
cent years has increased, and, despite the 
trebling of local consumption since the 
war, a sizable export trade has been es- 
tablished. Because of the war and the 
policy of the government to utilize more 
fully the resources of the country, im- 
ports are negligible. Even before the 
war they consisted only of woods for 
which no good substitutes could be found 
in the colony. The native timber has 
been found suitable for many purposes 
and has the advantage of being more re- 
sistant to termites than imported varie- 
ties. 

Under normal conditions the Nigerian 
Railway uses only steel sleepers, but at 
present wood of the more durable species 
is being substituted. Creosoted mill- 
sawn shingles have been successfully 
used for some time, though not on a 
large scale. Quantity production will de- 
pend on the development of the sawmill 
industry. Poles are in great demand for 
houses and to some extent for telephone 
poles and power lines. 

The cooperage industry has not been 
developed in Nigeria, but the cutting off 
of imports has led to a considerable in- 
crease in the local manufacture of box 
shooks. Again the establishment of a 
permanent industry will depend on saw- 
mill development. The plywood indus- 
try is considered to have possibilities in 
Nigeria, particularly for the manufacture 
of utility plywood for the local market. 

Timber exploitation in Nigeria falls 
into two categories. There is an impor- 
tant and well-organized industry, mainly 
in European hands, which normally con- 
cerns itself entirely with the export trade. 
There is also a local African industry 
which serves the domestic market. The 
export industry is interested in a very 
narrow range of woods, such as mahog- 
any, which command a high price on the 
hardwood markets because of their spe- 
cial qualities. 

Selective working of the forests results 
in high extraction costs which none but 
high-priced timbers can bear. The range 
of species cannot be enlarged nor log- 
ging made cheaper by increasing its in- 
tensity. Until a few years ago the export 
trade was confined to logs, only select 
timber being acceptable. The introduc- 
tion of sawmilling has brought some im- 
provement, as logs not suitable for ex- 
porting in the round can be cut up to 
yield lumber. Ninety percent of the lum- 
ber produced for export in 1940 was of 
the five staple species: African mahog- 
any, Sapele, African walnut, obeche, and 
iroko. The demand for logs is becoming 
more and more centered on obeche, which 
made up more than 75 percent of the ex- 
ports in 1940. Supplies of this wood in 
log form are likely to be exhausted soon, 
say forestry officials. 

Two large sawmills are in operation, at 
Ijora (Lagos) and Sapele. The Ijora 
mill is owned and operated by the public- 
works department of the Nigerian gov- 
ernment. There are also a number of 
smaller mills, mostly operated by Afri- 
cans. Before the war the sawmill in- 
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dustry had little interest in the domestic 
market—but military and other demands, 
together with the cutting off of imports, 
led to increased local trade in 1940. Lit- 
tle can be said at present as to the per- 
manence of this development, which will 
depend on demand and on peacetime 
prices. In 1940 sawmill production in 
Nigeria amounted to 26,000 cubic tons. 
of this amount 15,000 tons were for ex- 
port overseas, 3,000 for export to other 
African colonies, and 8,000 for home con- 
sumption. 

In the next few years the government 
hopes to develop an African sawmill in- 
dustry, using simple machinery and ca- 
tering to the domestic market. With 
preservative treatment a much wider 
range of timbers could be utilized, and 
the reduction in logging costs, together 
with lessened overhead for European su- 
pervision, would greatly lower the price 
of lumber. 

Other wood-using industries, such as 
plywood manufacture and match mak- 
ing, would be associated with the lumber 
industry and share the same logging fa- 
cilities. While the main outlet for the 
African industry would be the domestic 
market, some of the output, particularly 
of the sawmills, would be marketable 
overseas. A government forest engineer 
has recently made a study of the Chinese 
sawmill industry in Malaya, and it is 
hoped to organize the African industry in 
Nigeria along similar lines. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


FARM-EQUIPMENT SALES IN CANADA 


Farm machinery and implements val- 
ued at $30,673,000 were imported by Can- 
ada from the United States in 1940, ac- 
cording to the Canadian press. During 
the year, Canada’s own production to- 
taled $22,500,000. 

In the 10-year period 1930—40, machin- 
ery and implement sales equaled $202,- 
571,000; of this amount 60 percent, or 
$121,466,000, represented imports. Dur- 
ing the same period, exports totaled 
$56,426,000. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has recently issued a report showing the 
number of farms in several Provinces. 
According to the figures given, there are 
12,240 farms on Prince Edward Island; 
31,838 in New Brunswick; 139,287 in Sas- 
katchewan; and 58 686 in Manitoba. For 
census purposes, a “farm” was considered 
to be a tract of land of over 1 acre which 
in the preceding year produced agricul- 
tural commodities valued at $50 or more. 


Motion Pictures 


BRITAIN SENDING FILMS TO SOVIET UNION 


Sixty-four news reels and 20 short sub- 
jects have been sent to the Soviet Union 
from Great Britain during the past 2 
months, according to press reports, and 
another production program of 24 spe- 
cially prepared films is now in progress. 
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These are being made entirely in Rus- 
sian and with Russian commentaries. 

A number of films pertaining to the 
war effort have been among those re- 
cently sent to the Soviet from Britain. 
One showed how production is main- 
tained in Britain’s aircraft and muni- 
tions factories; another dealt with the 
training of British troops; and a third 
illustrated methods of convoying ships. 
Twenty British “shorts” relating to 
war subjects were recently combined by 
Soviet producers and presented as two 
long news reels. 


Nonferrous Metals 


CaNnaDA’s NEw Tax CONCESSIONS FOR 
PROSPECTORS 


Individuals and corporations prospect- 
ing in Canada for base metals and strate- 
gic minerals are to be granted tax con- 
cessions (income and excess-profits) un- 
der the 1942-43 budget. In his an- 
nouncement the Minister of Finance 
stressed the current need for tungsten, 
chromite, molybdenum, and manganese. 


Serious LAcKS FELT IN FRANCE 


Reserves of nonferrous metals in 
France are reportedly becoming depleted, 
and a large number of consuming indus- 
tries may close. Since 1940 France has 
been drawing on its reserves to fill its 
needs, which normally are met to a large 
extent by importation. Sufficient alu- 
minum to meet requirements and small 
amounts of lead, zinc, and silver are pro- 
duced. 

Consumption of metals by the French 
industry in 1938 (latest figures available) 
was 105,000 tons of copper, 100,000 of 
lead, 30,000 of aluminum, 85,000 of zinc, 
10,000 of tin, and 5,000 tons of nickel. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


IRELAND’S GYPSUM OUTPUT 


Gypsum production in Ireland 
amounted to 24,270 tons in 1941, accord- 
ing to preliminary official data which 
estimated the value at £7,989. Output in 
1939 was reported at 16,168 tons. 
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BARITE DEVELOPMENT PLANNED IN IRELAND 


Extensive plans have been made for 
the development of a deposit of barite on 
the west coast of Ireland and the pro- 
duction of micronized barite, according 
to the European press. 

The barite deposit produced about 
50,000 tons of crude material within the 
last year, it is stated. The mineral oc- 
curs in the form of thin scales and is on 
the average as white as the best grades 
found in continental Europe. Because of 
these qualities and the high barium- 
sulfate content, the barite is in demand 
by the British lithopone and paint trades. 

Grinding and refining works are being 
installed at the port of shipment, the 
crude materials being brought by aerial 
cableway from the deposit to within 6 
miles of the plant. 


TRENDS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Output at the Newfoundland limestone 
quarries of the Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corporation at Aguathuna reached an 
all-time high last year, according to the 
Geological Survey of Newfoundland. 

Brick-making plants in the Colony also 
had one of the busiest years, as a result 
of war construction throughout the 
island. 

While lack of shipping facilities and 
delays in securing the necessary milling 
machinery and equipment reduced pro- 
duction of talc from the quarries at Man- 
uels, with plant construction under way 
and needed equipment now on hand the 
Survey expects further production gains 
in 1942. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE CROPS AND EXPORTS 


Exports of linseed from Argentina for 
the first 4 months of 1942 amounted to 
only 10 percent of the surplus stocks. 
This slow movement is attributed to the 
shortage of shipping space and the action 
of the Grain Board in increasing the ex- 
port price by a little more than 10 per- 
cent. 

The sunflower-seed crop for 1942 is 
officially estimated at 670,000 metric tons. 
This record crop is 295,000 tons or nearly 
80 percent greater than in 1941. About 
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200,000 tons can be sold locally or 
crushed for oil, according to the trade. 
Crushers are reported to be working at 
capacity. 

The peanut crop is also very heavy; 
production is officially estimated at 81,- 
000 metric tons, an increase of 20,000 tons 
or 33 percent over last year’s figures. 


IRAN’S COTTONSEED TRADE 


Production of cottonseed in Iran for 
the year ended March 20, 1942, is esti- 
mated at about 65,000 metric tons by the 
Iranian Ministry of Finance. This com- 
pares with a figure of between 71,000 and 
88,000 metric tons for the preceding 
year. 

The Ministry of Finance estimates that 
in the year 1941-42 15,000 metric tons of 
cottonseed were used for feeding animals, 
35,000 tons for oil extraction, and 15,000 
tons for seeding purposes. 

Iran imports no cottonseed. Export 
figures for the year ended March 20, 1942, 
are not yet available, but it is believed 
they will show a decrease from last year’s 
volume which totaled 3,737,072 kilo- 
grams, valued at 1,845,505 rials, since the 
Japanese market which accounted for 
3,340,536 kilograms (almost 90 percent of 
the total) is no longer open. 

The average price for cottonseed dur- 
ing the year ended March 20, 1942, is 
reported to have been about 200 rials per 
metric ton. The price of first-grade cot- 
tonseed oil was placed at 7,000 rials per 
metric ton, and of second-grade oil at 
5,000 to 6,000 rials. 


Cop-LIver Ort From NEWFOUNDLAND 


Demand for Newfoundland cod-liver 
oil has continued strong, but production 
has been below normal, because of poor 
fishing in certain sections and the scar- 
city of fishermen, many of whom have 
taken up other employment. 

Prices have remained high and have 
particularly affected poultry oil sales, 
which have fallen off markedly, the trade 
turning to less expensive substitutes. 

Stocks of oil on hand are light, and 
there is a ready demand for available 
supplies at present prices. 

Exports for the last 2 fiscal years are 
as follows: 














Quantity Value (New- 
(imperial foundland 
Kind gallons) dollars) 

nrg SER WES Ee 
1939-40 | 1940-41 1999-40 1940-41 
ae Se ——|—-—| ——- — 
Refined.._.__..___.._| 57,317 |242,185 | 67,975 | 557,616 
Poultry feeding._.___| 76,542 | 16,428 | 53,336 | 23, 520 
kee 133, 859 (258,613 (121,311 | 581, 136 





New ZEALAND LINSEED: NEw PLANS AFOOT 


The manufacture of linseed oil and 
cake has been declared a licensed indus- 
try under the Industrial Efficiency Act, 
according to an announcement of the 
New Zealand Minister of Industries and 
Commerce. 

The purpose of the declaration is to 
give protection to interests able to make 
an economic success of the business. An 
immediate source of supply lies in the 
surplus of seed available from the 11 
jinen flax mills operating in the South 
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“The Knell of Parting Day”. 


In Bohemia and Moravia, as well 
as in Germany, the familiar reso- 
nance of church bells is to be rele- 
gated to the realm of peacetime 
memories. Church bells weighing 
more than 10 kilograms are being 
requisitioned by the German au- 
thorities for conversion into ma- 
terials of war. Bells of artistic or 
historical value may, however, be 
Saved from the stock pile of scrap 
metals if exemption is considered 
“justified” by Nazi authorities. 
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Island. A domestic linseed-oil industry 
in the Dominion might serve to reduce 
imports of linseed oil, which increased 
sharply from 708,283 imperiak gallons in 
1939 to 961,989 gallons in 1940 and con- 
tinued at a high level during 1941. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Crude production in Alberta fields is 
increasing, while that of older New 
Brunswick and Ontario fields is declin- 
ing, comparisons of 1941 and 1942 figures 
show. 

Figures for the first 2 months of 1942 
indicate that New Brunswick production 
stands at 3,271 barrels compared with 
3,551 barrels for the same period a year 
ago. Ontario figures indicate a similar 
situation, output for January and Feb- 
ruary 1942 standing at 22,449 barrels 
compared with 26,314 barrels during the 
1941 period. 

Crude production in New Brunswick 
is incidental to gas, and Ontario crude 
comes largely from shallow pools, many 
of which have been worked continuously 
since about 1860. 

Few wells have been opened and little 
drilling has been undertaken in the two 
Provinces during the past few years, and 
Canada’s attempts to increase oil pro- 
duction have recently been centered in 
western Provinces, including British Co- 
lumbia and northern Alberta. 

The problem of extracting oil from tar 
sands in the latter locality is now being 
investigated by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and arrangements have been made 
for further drilling below Fort Norman 
on the Mackenzie River. Commercial 
production from shale deposits in New 
Brunswick is also being investigated. 


Nazis WANT More SHALE OIL FROM 
ESTONIA 


More intensive exploitation of Es- 
tonia’s shale-oil deposits is indicated by 
European press notices, which voice the 
hope that “the Estonian oil-shale indus- 
try will require many workers in the 
future.” 

Estonia’s shale-oil production, always 
small, is now under German contsol. 
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Requiring tariff protection, the industry 
at no time had much bearing on the 
world’s oil supply, and the fact that pro. 
duction is being increased is further in. 
dication of Nazi oil hunger. 


ACUTE GASOLINE PROBLEM PLAGUES FRANCE 


Moderate success is reported from re- 
cent oil drilling operations by the French 
company Francaise des Petroles, which 
has been operating in North Africa 
Morocco, and the Pyrenees. The com- 
pany has recently increased its capita] 
in order to carry on drilling on a larger 
scale, European press reports reveal. 

Meanwhile, production of synthetic 
gasoline continues in France. Severa] 
French companies, chiefly Pechelbronn, 
plan to produce synthetics in accordance 
with new formulas, one of which deals 
with distillation from wood. 

Gasoline imports from Germany were 
reduced during 1941 from 25,000 metric 
tons per month to 7,000 tons, with con- 
sequent dislocations of motor traffic and 
manufacturing. Railways, also, have 
drastically reduced and curtailed sery- 
ices. No petroleum reserves whatsoever 
remain, says the State Secretariat for 
Industrial Production. 


Rubber and 
Products 


Axis BLocks 97 PERCENT OF RUBBER 
SOURCES 


Approximately 1,250,000 tons of the 
world’s rubber potentiality, or 90 percent, 
is in Axis-controlled areas—and 1,350,- 
000 tons or 97 percent either Axis-con- 
trolled or originating in areas from 
which shipment is now uncertain, ac- 
cording to the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement. 


World Rubber Production in 1940 








Origin Tonnage 

Malaya 540, 000 
Netherlands Indies 536, 000 
Ceylon 89, 000 
French Indochina 64, 000 
Thailand 44, 000 
Sarawak 35, 000 
North Borneo 17, 500 
South America 17, 600 
India 11, 500 
Burma 9, 600 
Liberia 7, 20 
Other African 7, 200 
Mexican guayule 4, 106 
Nigeria_. 2, 908 
Philippine Islands 2, 267 

Total 1, 390, 000 





RUBBER THREAD: NEW WPB RULES 


Use of bare rubber thread, and of cov- 
ered rubber thread of size 60 or coarser 
in the manufacture of health and medi- 
cal products was prohibited on May 26 
by the War Production Board. Covered 
rubber thread of size 61 or finer, how- 
ever, may still be used. Bare rubber 
thread may be used only in the manu- 
facture of products for military pur- 
poses. 
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Some of the products affected are: 
edging, industrial shoes, sanitary belts, 
surgical elastic bandage, surgical stock- 
ings, gas masks, and inhalators. 


SOVIETS PUSH PRODUCTION OF “SIBERIAN 
DANDELIONS” 


Large-scale cultivation of the rubber- 
pearing plant “koksagyz” is being under- 
taken at Frunze, capital of the Kirghiz 
s.S. R. (central Asia), by a large group 
of staff members of the Institute of Plant 
Physiology, under the direction of Alexei 
Bach, noted biochemist, say European 
press reports. 

Large tracts were sown to koksagyz 
this spring with seed brought from Ka- 
gakhstan, where the plant grows wild. 
Scientific cultivation results in increased 
rubber content, it is reported. Several 
pooklets to guide collective farmers in 
sowing and cultivating this plant and in 
collecting seed for future sowing have 
been issued. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


IRAN’S CARPET STOCKS EXTREMELY LOW 


Stocks of carpets which had accumu- 
lated in Iran were almost entirely de- 
pleted by the end of March, in conse- 
quence of increased demand from abroad, 
mostly for first- and good second-grade 
merchandise. The resulting activity in 
the market encouraged weavers to re- 
sume production in spite of the high cost 
of materials. 

Around 1,900 additional carpet looms 
were placed in operation during the first 
quarter of the current year, according 
to estimates. 

Active looms on March 31 of the cur- 
rent year were engaged as follows: 





Kind of carpet Number 

of looms 
Sarouk carpets 3, 500 
Sarouk scatter sizes 4, 500 
Lilihan carpets and rugs 1, 200 
Mohal carpets 1, 300 
Mushkabad carpets 900 
Total 11, 400 





It is believed that by early June the 
new crop of wool may tend to reduce the 
price of yarn. 


MEXICO’s PRODUCTION MOUNTING 


Attractive prices and strong demand 
have encouraged Mexican farmers to in- 
crease their cultivation of cotton and flax, 
and a large harvest is in prospect. 

Cordage factories around Merida are 
operating on full time with little interest 
in new orders. 

Increased numbers of coconut palms 
are being planted, and a new cocofiber 
plant was inaugurated in April. 

The textile industry, both cotton and 
woolen, is working at capacity, endeav- 
oring to complete a large backlog of or- 
ders, but some of the rayon factories in 
Mexico City and vicinity are working on 
a part-time basis. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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British Women’s Wartime 
Garments Pack Plenty of 
Appeal 


». 
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The practical English woman has 
found to her relief that so-called 
“utility” garments, instead of being 
drab and colorless, are exceedingly 
attractive. Far from being stand- 
ardized, they are designed with 
much diversity, although styles en- 
tailing waste of material and labor 
have been discontinued. 

Two-thirds of all clothing manu- 
factured will be of the utility type, 
thus ensuring a supply of good- 
quality clothing at reasonable 
prices, manufactured with a mini- 
mum expenditure of labor and 
material. 

Nonutility clothing will still be 
produced, but it too will be subject 
to strict regulations in regard to 
economy of material and labor. 
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NEw U. K. RuLE CONCERNING SACKS 


To further conserve raw materials, the 
British Minister of Works and Buildings 
promulgated an order in April providing 
that cement sacks of jute, hessian or cot- 
ton, are to be returned to manufacturers 
or sellers of cement. 

The order further stipulates that no 
person shall allow sacks in his possession 
to become damaged, or permit them to 
be used for any purpose other than con- 
taining cement, or sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of any sacks. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


EUROPE’S STAPLE-FIBER PRODUCTION 
INCREASING FAST 


Raw-material shortage has given a de- 
cided impetus to the production and de- 
velopment of staple fibers, European press 
reports indicate. 

In France, the 1941 production of yarn 
rayon and staple fiber amounted to about 
50,000 metric tons, an increase of 90 per 
cent over the preceding year despite 
scarcity of fuel, cellulose, and essential 
chemicals. Plans are in progress to uti- 
lize additional vegetable fibers such as 
Spanish gorse and typha. 

An optimistic French proponent of 
“substitutes” has predicted that in 1942 
the manufacture of artificial fibers will 
reach a volume of 100,000 tons and that 
an equal amount of natural fibers will be 
available. Even this quantity will be far 
below the pre-war consumption level of 
all fibers. 


Wool and Products 


IRELAND’S CLIP 


There are approximately 3,000,000 
sheep in Eire, with a potential yield of 
18,000,000 pounds of wool. Estimates are 
that Irish mills consume about 8,000,000 
pounds annually. 

The president of the Irish Wool Fed- 
eration reported that farmers received 
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£1,300,000 for the 1941 yield, the greater 
portion of which was purchased by mem- 
bers of this organization, which con- 
ducted a “clean wool” campaign during 
1941 by means of radio broadcasts and 
circulars. Efforts were directed prima- 
rily toward inducing farmers to dis- 
continue the practice of tar branding, 
and to offer their clip on the market in 
the cleanest possible state. 





Insurance for Commercial 


Fishermen 


Commercial fishermen can now obtain 
insurance policies for trips ranging from 
1 to 4 months, and in amounts ranging 
from $1,000 to $5,000 per man, says the 
War Shipping Administration. Applica- 
tions for policies should be made to the 
Director of Wartime Insurance, War 
Shipping Administration, Washington, 
BD. s, 

For the present, premiums for inshore 
operations will be at the rate of 75 cents 
per month per $1,000, and for offshore 
operations $1.50 per $1,000. 

Estimates indicate that approximately 
10,000 fishermen in all parts of the United 
States will be eligible for this protection. 


CANNED FISH 
PRODUCTION 
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Nore.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
New York Rates REPporTED BY FEDERAL REsERVE Boarp 
Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted June 5, 
: 1942 
April May 
1939 1940 1942 1942 
0 Ee ee *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia... won ee nee eeenee {Pound ee 3.2280 | 3.2280] 3.2280 3, 2280 
CR a senate . 9602 . 8514 . 8717 . 8856 . 9002 
Canada_.-------...--.....----.- (Dolter aegis SiR yace: : 9001 9091 . 9091 9091 
Hong Kong is) oi) Aiea . 2745 . 2296 (t) (t) (t) 
Le ee *. 3328 . 3016 . 3012 . 3012 . 3012 
I a a a 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2279 3. 2278 3. 2278 
NE STEER | ETE: *. 5174 . 4698 (t) (t) (t) 
Union of South Africa..______.. eS *4.4017 8, 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
; Pound (free)..-...-..-.-.---.-| 4.4354 | 3.8300] 4.0350] 4.0350 4. 0350 
United Kingdom-.-__......-.... | eee "ae Bet 4.0350 | 4.0350] 4.0350 4. 0350 
OrriciaL Rates IN ForeiGN CounrTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent; Annual average rate ! 
in United eee 
Country Official rate —— —_* 
lars of unit 
teehee 1938 1939 
a rd. i seccuencceucunne a |) Ss 
Belgian Congo---.-.--.-.---.--- | 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00_. seine e . 0226 ae ee 
ee OS i a_i Pe 3. 1600 $0. 1689 $9. 1685 
So llev=RM 0.0305_........._____ 3 *.0122 *.0124 3*.0121 
China (Shanghai) ______._____ ns nunanane 40531 *. 2136 *.1188 
China— Manchuria___-.--..-- i (Eee . 2344 . 2845 - 2596 
Czechoslovakia: | 
Bohemia-Moravia____.__- 1 koruna=RM 0.10 pee 4.0400 *. 0347 §* 0343 
I is ce once 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860_.__..________---_---- 4.0344 *. 0347 § *_ 0343 
—* oct AT, . 2088 - 2183 . 2035 
ee eee — i Sa eee 4.1542 § 5.0130 € 4. 5463 
Fiolend: SP SNe 49.35 markkas=$1.00........ == =] . 0203 . 0216 *.0199 
France: 
Occupied area___-_-....-- 1 franc=RM 0.0500__.....__- Sh ee 3.0200 - 0288 20251 
Unoccupled area.____.__.| 43.90 france=$1.00.__._.....__._-_. ee} - 0228 0288 0251 
French Indochina_-_------..-- ee ————------ PEEL IS IEN . 2269 7 2880 7, 2510 
ee St rE RM 2.50=$1.00_____.__. ee . 4000 . 4006 *, 4002 
Greece __--------.--------| 1 drachma=RM 0.0167_- BEA eit ae 3. 0067 . 0090 - 0082 
H ungary _- cl diltintteinaesbiii (Att a ass aes 1949 . 1973 . 1924 
a ee | —e_Ey 6 eee ee 
See i, ss - 1286 a boteteake 
aS ---| 1 dinar=£1 sterling._._.........._..___- 4.0350 # 4, 8804 84.4354 
a ee Se A . 0526 . OF 24 . 0520 
ere Sl a TS ea . 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
ESE << aaa eee . 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies_._._.___..__| 1.8925 guilders=$1.00__..............______. ee . 5284 5. 5501 §, 4334 
Newfoundiand__-__..-.......- $1.10 Newfoundland —$1.00_____..............--- . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
ee i I a a RR . 2286 . 2457 2327 
i ERS Re 4.0350 § 4. 8804 ©4 4354 
Poland (“General Governor- | 1 sloty=R™M 0.5000_...___..........------------ 7, 2000 1886 3 1884 
ship’’). 
24.55 escudos to the dollar (checks) _._.....--- 0409 
Portugal. -------------------- {% escudos to the dollar (currency)_....----.---- 0667 0433 - 0404 
a ice | SLE a ae . 0052 *. 0073 1 *. 0071 
CE a . 0913 *. 0560 *. 0909 
Ce i eS 4. 20 kronor=$1.007______ RAL S EERE . 2381 2399 . 2380 
> agar CERO NTE 4.31 francs=$1.00__..........._- ES MOREE 2320 2253 2268 
aa 2.195 ponnds=$1.00___..____ NYSE Re Eee 4556 1, 57 7. 5020 
Thailand Tee 11 ee a RE ERAN SLES TE . 3659 - 4445 - 4032 
a. cicenieipiniadion “Ee ar 7500 - 8011 . 2024 
tiinnennnceinie a ent imines 
Yugoslavia: | 
er eee 3 0200 *. 0231 i * 0227 
Sa satenennee | 4.0200 *, 0231 i * 0227 
*Nominal tNot available. 


! Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on dally quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board 

2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

3 Average for first 8 months only 

4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941 by Chinese Stabilization Board. 


4 Average for first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 
’ Based on average for French franc. 

* Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Official rate in London. 


12 Official 


selling rate: 


the official 


* Rased on official rate for pound Sterling. 
i" Average for January-Auzust and November-December, 
cable rate is 4.18 
kronor=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kronor=$!1. 


18 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 


Quotations not available after Feb. 16, 1942, 
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Oil-Nut Odyssey 


(Continued from p. 5) 


ported to make possible such a sizable 
output. However, if there is a demand, 
jaboty oilnuts could be supplied. 

Back again at Belem, the Mission in- 
spected a small plant whose Owners 
offered to exhibit samples of 32 differ. 
ent kinds of vegetable-oil seeds and nuts, 
all from the Amazon region. 


Oil-Nut Situation in State of 
Maranhao 


Next phase of the journey was at Sao 
Luiz by hydroplane. At the Inter. 
ventor’s (Governor’s) palace there the 
customary hospitality was accorded the 
Mission, and that high official of Mar. 
anhao (“the babassu State”) showed 
maps and outlined the needs and plans 
for railroad transportation. With a4 
comparatively minor outlay a small rail- 
road could be built, the Interventor said, 
which would permit collection of vast 
new stores of babassu and other oil-bear- 
ing kernels. Tucum and sesame seeds 
are also handled in the Sao Luiz area. 

Peculiarly, the best babassu-producing 
section lies along a river navigable only 
one month each year. This area includes 
land from Grajahu to Barrado da Corda, 
Through here, along the _ railroads, 
stretching 280 miles from Bacabal to 
Pedreiras, babassu nuts may be seen piled 
up 3 feet deep where they have fallen 
from the trees: since they rot after a 
year or so, only the top layer is used. 

Bunches of babassu nuts grow to weigh 
88 pounds; each nut averages 4 to 6 
kernels. Picking is unnecessary, as the 
nut falls to the ground when ripe. These 
nuts, cracked by hand, yield 10 kilograms 
of kernels per day for each worker, who 
sits all day tapping away with an axe to 
break the shells. A flour made from the 
meso-carp or pulp serves as a food for the 
nut crackers. 

In all Maranhao, some 75,000 workers 
produce 35,000 to 42,000 tons of shelled 
nuts, which are sorted into three sizes— 
7,000, 10,000, and 12,000 to a metric ton. 
The most efficient worker the Mission 
observed was a young girl, able to sepa- 
rate 16 kilograms of kernels in a single 
8-hour day. 

The Interventor invited the Brazilian- 
American Oils Mission to dinner at his 
palace. He presented to the Mission a 
specially prepared booklet concerning 
babassu production and trade, printed in 
Portuguese and English. 


Flight Over Endless Jungles— 


Piaui’s Progress 

Big thrill of the Mission’s journey was 
a flight above endless jungles of hundreds 
of millions of babassu palms from Sao 
Luiz, ending at Teresina in Piaui, second 
only to Maranhao in babassu production. 
This State is making an intense effort to 
rival Ceara as a producer of carnauba 
wax; at present Piaui is estimated to have 
approximately 11,000,000 of these trees, 
producing 5,200 tons of wax, which ends 
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Piranhas, habitat of man-eating fish. 
Less violent but larger fish are being 
stocked in the stream to kill the vora- 
cious ones, said a Brazilian engineer 
directing the project. The Mission ex- 
amined the names on equipment being 
used to build these giant restorers of the 
rain—the equipment was from the United 
States. 

Between Campina Grande (where a 
stop was made for lunch) and Joao 
Pessoa, Paraiba’s capital, large fields of 
curoa were seen growing. This textile 
fiber is fabricated into men’s suits and 
also into baling wrappers for cotton. 
Also along the way the Mission saw a 
thornless cactus, extensively cultivated 
for cattle fodder. 


Recife: Schools, Factories, 
Castor-Bean Plant 


Resuming the journey once more, the 
party proceeded to Recife, en route to 
which the oils party inspected an At- 
lantic Ocean whale fishery at Sao Jose. 
Venice of America, Recife is very beau- 
tiful, say the Mission's members, and 
“we were pleased to rest there for a few 
days after traveling more than a thou- 
sand miles by automobiles and busses. 
On our arrival, the city’s oldest news- 
paper, founded in 1817, carried pictures 
and headlines about our coming.” 

Completed in 1940, the Escola Superior 
de Agricultura at Recife (Pernambuco) 
offers a 4-year course leading to a de- 
gree as graduate agronomist. Dr. Ber- 
tino took the Mission on a trip to the 
university to see its large botanical 
and zoological collections, celebrated 
throughout the Hemisphere. The college 
has facilities for 2,000 students—a large 
number for so specialized a seat of learn- 
ing. Here, remarkable studies are being 
made concerning Brazil's insects and the 
blight-proofing of plants and palms. 

“Since a prime object of our travel over 
the length and breadth of northeastern 
Brazil was to inspect that nation’s oils- 
and-fats plants, we stopped at a castor- 
bean crushing factory near Recife,” the 
Mission Chief relates. To obtain its sup- 
plies this company sends agents a thou- 
sand miles up the Amazon to Manaos 
and as far as southern Brazil. Castor oil 
has uses which “little Johnny” does not 
dream of. It is said that the United 
States is buying dehydrated castor oil 
to replace some of the diminishing sup- 
plies of tung oil, formerly a leading im- 
port from beleaguered China. 


Rich Resources of Bahia 


In the air once more, flying from Re- 
cife, city of canals, across the small 
States of Alagoas and Sergipe, the Mis- 
sion reached Sao Salvador (Baia), quaint 
port, with peerless harbor, the bay of 
which resembles San Francisco’s. “To 
the city of the Portuguese, we flew in 212 
hours,” says Mr. Lund, “to stay a while 
in what was the original capital of 
Brazil, until Rio de Janeiro was elevated 
to that dignity some 200 years ago. 
Throughout Baia we made four stops, 
not failing to take a launch out to Itapa- 
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rica Island, to see the dende palms and 
the factory that extracts oil from the 
profuse growth of these imported Afri- 
can trees, of which there are 200,000 
thriving even down to the sea.” 

Castor beans form the leading oil-pro- 
ducing crop of Baia—second in impor- 
tance is uricuri—and then come piassava 
nuts, similar to babassu. Estimates place 
this year’s castor crop at between 900,- 
000 and 1,100,000 bags; the forthcoming 
crop is estimated at only 800,000 bags, 
mostly obtained from cultivated trees. 
Production in 1942 is expected to equal 
that of 1941—around 2,600 tons of oil 
and 4,500 tons of castor-bean residue. 

Baia’s major agricultural crop is cocoa, 
so it was natural for the Mission to visit 
the Cocao Institute and a factory which 
presses cocoa into butter, for shipment 
to the United States and Canada. Cocoa 
trees are natives of Baia, yet the dende, 
a gift of early colonists, claims first place 
in numbers. 

The Mission visited the Bahia Ex- 
change where brokers meet twice a day 
to trade in all the materials of their 
State; some 20 leading commodities are 
always changing owners. Sao Salvador’s 
six small oil refineries work mostly with 
castor beans. At an uricuri-wax fac- 
tory, the Mission watched the processing 
of the powder that has been scraped 
from leaves of that palm species. The 
wax is dark and difficult to bleach and 
thus sells for half the price of carnauba. 
Although it is generally of poor quality, 
one uricuri-wax refiner is now believed 
to be achieving better than average re- 
sults with special machines and methods 
which his personal research has devel- 
oped. 


Splendid Laboratory at Rio de 
Janeiro 


“Baia, semifinal leg of our long trail, 
attended to, we realized that our time 
was getting short, and so again by air 
we hopped 800 miles across scenic moun- 
tain country, to Rio, landing in 5 hours 
almost in the heart of that magic city,” 
to quote Mr. Lund, who notes that the 
airport is only 10 minutes’ drive from 
the municipal center. At this great cap- 
ital city, “River of January,” is the Na- 
tional Oils Institute where the Mission 
and its itinerary were planned. 

Dr. Bertino, always the thoughtful 
host, showed and discussed his labora- 
tories, libraries, and classrooms, where 
inspired by his zeal, the technicians at 
this Instituto Nacional de Oleos are given 
all the essentials to develop Brazil’s oil- 
seed resources. This was the outstand- 
ing exhibit among the 50 factory and 
processing establishments which the Mis- 
sion saw, climaxing the manifold first- 
hand impressions which the journey gave 
of the fats-and-oils industry’s status in 
Brazil. 


Conclusion: Future Prospects 
Engender Optimism 
Missions have work to do, and results 


toshow. Recommendations of the Fats- 
and-Oils group based on observations, in- 
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dicate a future that would stimulate the 
sanguine hopes of any optimist. Brazij 
needs, and is well on the way to having, 
hundreds of technical experts—engj. 
neers, laboratory, research, and statisti. 
cal workers, and marketing men. State 
“quality control” is everywhere in eyj. 
dence, and some is admirably advanced, 
but much remains to be done. The Mis. 
sion believes that the State and Federa} 
Governments of Brazil should encourage 
standardization, grading, and identifica. 
tion of products; part of this advanceg 
technique can be accomplished through 
international trade conferences every 
year or so. If held in the United States 
and Brazil, these meetings could im- 
prove business relations and _ stabilize 
commercial practices. 

At present the oils-trade machinery 
varies from relatively primitive to most 
modern installations; technology like. 
wise covers the entire scale of possibilj- 
ties. Much oil is shipped in an unrefined 
state; some could be exported more prof- 
itably if it were ready for use by United 
States industries. Conditions will con- 
tinue to improve, the Mission experts feel, 
as there is no lack of planning and no 
dearth of essential data. 

This Mission’s return will permit our 
country and Brazil to cooperate more 
closely in this fast-growing oils industry 
so vital to United States business and 
war efforts. 

All told, the number of official calls 
made by the Mission in Brazil barely fel] 
short of the purely commercial visits— 
comprising 45 conferences with Inter- 
ventors and with educational, transpor- 
tation, and other government authorities, 
These conversations left most favorable 
impressions of the ability and energy of 
the men who guide Brazil. United 
States members of the Mission enjoyed a 
long talk with Foreign Minister Aranha, 
former Ambassador to Washington. and 
had the honor of being received by Pres- 
ident Getulio Vargas. 





Brazilian Rubber-Production 
Program Moves Ahead 


From Rio de Janeiro comes the report 
that the Brazilian program to increase 
rubber production in the vast Amazon 
Valley is going well. 

Ambassador Jefferson Caffery was 
quoted recently in a Rio dispatch as say- 
ing that additional labor is being sent to 
the Amazon area from. northeasterm 
Brazil to aid in rubber development. 

The export price for standard rubber 
from Belem (Para), Amazon port, has 
been set at 39 cents a pound. This is 
nearly double what the United States 
was paying for rubber from Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies before the fall of 
Singapore. 

The United States is putting up $5, 
000,000 for expansion of rubber produc- 
tion in the Amazon Valley under Brazil- 
ian direction. The surplus output goes 
to the United States. To aid Brazilian 
rubber development, the United States 
likewise is giving financial and technical 
assistance for health and sanitation proj- 
ects in the rubber-producing areas. 
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Sweden Carries On 
(Continued from p. 8) 


yield during the years 1931-40. Feed 
grains yielded a total of 1,365,996 metric 
tons, equal to only 71 percent of the 10- 
year average. 

Feed shortages necessitated increased 
slaughtering of cattle, hogs, and horses. 
The reduction in the herds of cows and 
hogs resulted in a marked decline in the 
output of milk, butter, cheese, and pork. 
It is estimated that the number of cattle 
has been reduced by 15 percent and hogs 
py 30 percent below the pre-war averages. 

Despite vigorous protests by the farm- 
ers, agricultural prices, except for sugar 
beets, were not raised for the crop year 
1941. To indemnify the farmers for their 
lowered income, the Government agreed 
to an upward increase in the milk fees, 
which will yield the agriculturists an 
additional revenue of about 45,000,000 
crowns. At the same time, the Govern- 
ment provided for an “acreage supple- 
ment” to be paid for land seeded in 
winter crops which will yield the farmers 
another 20,000,000 crowns. To promote 
the planting of grains, the Government 
increased the price paid for barley by 
1 crown per 100 kilograms but simulta- 
neously reduced the price of oats by a 
similar amount. Sugar-beet growers, 
after threatening a planting strike, re- 
ceived the most favorable treatment—a 
basic price of 4.10 crowns per 100 kilo- 
grams of 16 percent beets having been 
fixed for the 1941 crop. 


Emergency Legislation 


In order to regulate consumption be- 
cause of threatening shortages, Govern- 
ment control of stocks of raw materials 
was extended to many essential products 
during 1941. 

A general export licensing system, sup- 
planting partial prohibitions issued since 
the war began, was established in April 
1941, giving the Government complete 
supervision of export sales. To tighten 
this control the Government  subse- 
quently decreed that all offers for sale 
of export goods must be submitted to 
the State Trade Commission for prior 
approval. 

Late in the fall the Government re- 
stricted the use of electric energy for 
industrial heating, advertising, and simi- 
lar purposes, because of the decline in 
hydroelectric power production and the 
smaller stocks of imported coal. 


New Taxes 


To secure additional revenue and to 
curtail consumer buying, a_ special 
“goods” tax was imposed in May 1941, 
supplementing the general sales tax in- 
troduced on January 1, 1941. The new 
tax, varying from 20 percent to 75 per- 
cent of the retail value, was applied to 
most luxury articles. At the same time 
the rate of the general sales tax, 5 per- 
cent, was advanced to 20 percent on such 
articles as furs, rugs, shoes, jewelry and 
precious stones, gramophones, cameras, 
etc. 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, June 9, 1942: 


No. 355—General Export Licenses for 
Precious and Other Stones and Pearls 
Limited to Group C Countries. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective June 
18, 1942, the exportation of precious, syn- 
thetic and imitation stones, not else- 
where specified, including pearls (Sched- 
ule B No. 5990.98) may be sent under 
general license to Group C countries 
only. After June 17, 1942, shipments to 
all foreign destinations other than Can- 
ada (G-1), Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland (G-2), Newfoundland (G-—47), 
Greenland (G-61), Iceland (G-62), and 
U. S. S. R. (G-76) will require an indi- 
vidual license. 

Shipments on docks, on lighters, or 
laden aboard the exporting vessels, or 
shipments intransit to port of exit on 
June 18 pursuant to orders for actual ex- 
port are not affected by this order. 


{It should be noted that the above 
products are shown under Schedule B as 
No. 5990.99 and in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 7 as No. 
5990.98. The change to the latter classi- 
fication was carried in the November 
1941 edition of “Supplement to Classifi- 
cation Schedules B, F, and C.”] 


No. 356—‘“Allocated Materials” No 
Longer Excepted from General License 
When Valued at $25 or Less. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective imme- 
diately, the item “Allocated Materials” 
is deleted from the list of exceptions to 
general license for articles valued at not 
over $25, set forth in Section D, para- 
graph a, page 79, of Comprehensive Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 7. 

Unless otherwise restricted, therefore, 
allocated materials when in shipments 
valued at $25 or less are authorized to 
be exported under general license to all 
destinations 1 through 81. 





There were no changes in the income 
and property tax or in the war-profits 
tax during 1941. 


Government Finances 


For the fiscal year 1940-41 which 
ended June 30, 1941, the State budget 


closed with a deficit of 1,609,000,000 - 


crowns, which has been charged to the 
Budget Equalization Fund, the cumula- 
tive deficit of which was thus raised to 
2,368,000,000 crowns. 

A recent survey published by the Gov- 
ernment relating to war-time finances 
indicates that from August 1939 to the 
end of September 1941 State expendi- 
tures of all kinds have aggregated 7,300,- 
000,000 crowns. Of this total more than 
4,000,000,000 crowns were met out of tax- 
ation and other current Government in- 
come. 

During 1941 the national debt rose 
from 4,518,002,412 crowns to 6,148,638,243 
crowns, an increase of 36 percent. 


Money Market Active 


A marked rise in activity occurred in 
the capital market during 1941. The 
outstanding event was, as in the preced- 
ing year, Government borrowing, includ- 
ing two defense loans. 

Many municipal and industrial loans 
were redeemed or converted at lower cou- 
pon rates during 1941. If Government 
loans are included, the total of loans is- 
sued during that year totaled 1,534,- 
431,060 crowns, compared with 1,181,- 


000,000 crowns in 1940, while redemp- 
tions and amortizations amounted to 
604,109,240 crowns, as against only 184,- 
200,000 crowns the year before. 

Short-term financing was utilized by 
the Government to an increasing extent 
during the year. The discount rate for 
3-month bills was gradually reduced by 
the Government from 2.6 percent at the 
end of 1940 to 1 percent during the final 
quarter of 1941. 

With many new enterprises established 
to manufacture substitutes, there was a 
noteworthy increase in new stock issued, 
which rose from the record low total of 
94,200,000 crowns in 1940 to 214,900,000 
crowns in 1941. The latter total is the 
highest registered since 1931. 


Stock-Exchange Rise 


During the first 4 months of 1941, a 
dull tone was predominant on the stock 
market. In May and June stock prices 
made fair recoveries which were subse- 
quently extended in sympathy with the 
improved outlook in general business 
conditions. Trading picked up in vol- 
ume, and the best levels of the year were 
reached in October. For the entire year 
trading increased by 40 percent as com- 
pared with 1940, but the volume of sales 
was still modest in comparison with the 
pre-war boom years. 

Conditions in the bond market were 
equally favorable. Despite the magni- 


tude of Government loan transactions, 
new issues were quickly absorbed, mainly 
by banks and insurance companies with 
large liquid resources for which the nor- 
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mal outlets for investments had been 
greatly restricted. 


Bank of Issue 


The returns of the Riksbank reflected 
the rise in prices, increased Government 
financing, and the decline in the adverse 
balance of trade. The last-mentioned 
factor appreciably strengthened the gold 
and foreign-exchange reserves. 

Most marked was the rise in the note 
circulation, which had expanded from 
1,481,790,867 crowns at the end of De- 
cember 1940 to 1,699,699,908 crowns at 
the end of 1941. 

There was a very substantial rise in 
gold holdings, partly through the trans- 
fer of gold from debtor countries and 
purchases from domestic sources, but 
mainly by the conversion of foreign-ex- 
change reserves. Thus the metallic re- 
serve climbed from 671,926,475 crowns 
a year earlier to 938,240,497 crowns as of 
December 1941, both totals representing 
current market values. 

The foreign-exchange reserves also 
underwent a marked rise, partly because 
of the reduction in the unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade but also owing to the refund 
of commercial letters of credit, canceled 
because of inability to effect shipment of 
goods. During 1941 these exchange re- 
serves increased from 749,837,884 crowns 
to 760,288,792 crowns, after allowing for 
the conversion of considerable sums into 
gold. (Note: Clearing balances are not 
included in the foreign-exchange re- 
serves.) 


Commercial Banks 


Banking was characterized in 1941 by 
sharp increases in deposits, bond port- 
folios, etc., while loans and discounts de- 
clined. Deposits rose by 12.8 percent dur- 
ing that year, while loans simultaneously 
contracted by 4 percent. This tendency 
was temporarily reversed during Novem- 
ber and December. 

The increasing liquidity of the money 
market prevailing during 1941 was re- 
flected in the commercial banks’ cash on 
hand, which averaged over 640,000,000 
crowns per month in 1941, against only 
210,000,000 crowns during the preceding 
year. 

At the end of 1941 deposits had reached 
a total of 4,879,000,000 crowns, which 
represents an increase of 558,000,000 
crowns as compared with the preceding 
year end. 

Loans decreased during 1941 by 171,- 
000,000 crowns to 4,294,000,000 crowns 
as a result of the liquidation of com- 
mitments by trade and industry. More 
than 50 percent of this decrease was ac- 
counted for by the domestic bill port- 
folio. 


Savings Banks 
The position of savings banks also in- 


dicated greater liquidity compared with 
1940. Temporary loans (rediscounts, 
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etc.) decreased during the year from 
123,000,000 crowns to 11,000,000 crowns, 
whereas, on the other hand, cash on 
hand and interbank deposits rose from 
41,000,000 to 93,000,000 crowns. The 
bond portfolio increased from 769,000,000 
to 798,000,000 crowns. 

At the same time deposits increased 
from 3,480,000,000 crowns to 3,691,000,000 
(excluding interest credited). The aver- 
age deposit interest rate was 3.01 per- 
cent during the fourth quarter of 1941, 
against 3.50 percent during the same 
quarter of 1940. 


Credit Conditions 


In sharp contrast to the unsettled con- 
ditions which prevailed during 1940, busi- 
ness insolvencies and bill protests were 
reduced by a third and a half, respec- 
tively, during 1941 to all-time lows. In 
the case of commercial failures this 
marked improvement was the result of 
the easy conditions prevailing in the 
money market, the rise in the price levels, 
and the taking on of new lines of busi- 
ness. The drop in the number of pro- 
tested bills was caused by the general 
decline in the volume of business. 


Foreign Trade 


The most striking development in 
Sweden’s foreign commerce during 1941 
was the decline in imports, brought about 
partly by the closing off of the Russian 
and adjacent markets and also by the 
failure of Germany to make deliveries on 
the scale provided for in the German- 
Swedish trade agreement. Compared 
with 1940, the decline amounted to 16.4 
percent or by 328,000,000 crowns to 1,671,- 
700,000 crowns. In volume the decline 
was much larger, in view of the rise of 
30 percent in import price levels which 
occurred during the year. All commodity 
groups showed decreases, the largest be- 
ing animal and vegetable products with 
22 percent, minerals and metals includ- 
ing coal, coke, oil, etc.) 21 percent, and 
machinery by 22 percent. The smallest 
drop was in the groups hides and skins, 
textile materials, rubber, etc., where the 
decline amounted to only 6 percent. 

The value of exports rose from 1,337,- 
900,000 crowns in 1940 to 1,350,800,000 
crowns in 1941, or by 1 percent, while 
the export price index advanced by about 
6 percent. The largest increase in ship- 
ments abroad was registered in the group 
minerals and metals (mainly iron ore) 
which rose by 11 percent to 548,140,000 
crowns; a sMall increase also was noted 
for lumber, wood pulp, and paper from 
485,600,000 to 490,500,000 crowns. 
Smaller shipments were noted in all other 
export groups. 

As was the case in 1940, Germany ac- 
counted for the bulk of Sweden’s foreign 
commerce in 1941, it being estimated that 
Swedish-German trade, not including 
occupied countries, amounted to about 
70 percent of the total, or around 2,000,- 
000,000 crowns. Trade with the Western 
Hemisphere was restricted to about four 
ships a month in each direction, guar- 
anteed safe conduct by the belligerents— 
Swedish exports being estimated at some- 
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what over 100,000,000 crowns and im. 
ports at about 200,000,000 crowns, the 
greater part of the latter originating in 
the United States. 


Trade Agreements 


Because about 70 percent of Sweden’s 
foreign commerce is now carried on with 
Germany as against about 23 percent in 
pre-war years, the conclusion of the an. 
nual trade agreement with that country 
naturally is most important. The agree. 
ment was renewed for 1941 without too 
much trouble, but the renewal for 1949 
encountered many difficulties, chiefly be. 
cause the balance of payments between 
Germany and Sweden, which has peren. 
nially been in Germany’s favor, was 
transformed into a Swedish surplus last 
fall, owing to the decline in German de. 
liveries and an increase in Swedish 
shipments. 

The agreement for 1942 concluded in 
December calls for the same import and 
export quotas as in 1941, equivalent to 
a total value of nearly 2,000,000,000 
crowns—any shortages in German coal 
and iron and steel deliveries to be made 
good during 1942. Compensating price 
increases were agreed to by both parties, 
but the previously existing price relation- 
Ship in Germany’s favor was thus main- 
tained. 

Second in importance is the agree- 
ment with Italy which in 1941 provided 
for a total trade of about 130,000,000 
crowns. This was renewed at the end 
of December with an anticipated expan- 
sion in total trade during 1942 to nearly 
240,000,000 crowns, partly because of 
higher prices on both sides and also 
because of larger deliveries. 

So far the Swedish-Italian clearing has 
functioned smoothly. 

New agreements were also negotiated 
during the year with Denmark and Nor- 
way providing for trade somewhat below 
normal levels but on the whole satis- 
factory to both parties. Trade arrange- 
ments were made with the Netherlands 
and Belgium providing for exchange of 
goods at amounts considerably below nor- 
mal. This trade was to be cleared 
through the German-Swedish clearing. 
Trade with Hungary was also regulated 
by an agreement concluded for the period 
February 1, 1941, to January 31, 1942, 
with Swedish exports estimated at 12, 
200,000 crowns and imports of 18,500,000 
crowns, the balance to be used to Service 
Swedish claims in Hungary, according to 
a financial agreement concluded simul- 
taneously. 

An agreement concluded with Finland 
for the 8 months, February 28 to Oc- 
tober 31, 1941, provided for Swedish ex- 
ports of 42,500,000 crowns and imports 
of 23,000,000 crowns. Because Finland 
was able to offer only small quantities of 
merchandise in return for the Swedish 
goods, this agreement was arranged only 
by granting of Swedish credits. 


Developments in 1942 


Swedish industrial production dropped 
in January 1942 chiefly because of the in- 
troduction of the rationing of clothing 
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at the end of 1941, which is reported to 
nave caused the closing of several tex- 
tile plants. The production index re- 
flected some recovery of industrial opera- 
tions in February and March of this 
year. 

Vital shipments of coal from Germany 
have been extremely small during the 
early months in 1942, and as a result 
Sweden experienced a growing shortage 
of fuel. .Iron and steel deliveries from 
Germany also were behind schedule, and 
this caused a delay in the resumption of 
construction activities which the Swedish 
Government has sought to stimulate. 
prolonged drought was reported to have 
jowered the water levels of the rivers of 
northern Sweden to such an extent that 
timber floating has been seriously cur- 
tailed. This is expected to create dif- 
ficulties with respect to pulpwood sup- 
plies for the next season. 


Swedish foreign trade recovered in 
April 1942 after having dropped to un- 
usually low levels in February and 
March, but the trade failed to reach 1941 
figures. Imports remained 44 percent be- 
low the April 1941 figures. Exports, on 
the other hand, were only 10 percent less. 
Resumption of the shipment of iron ore 
and other products from central Swedish 
ports to Germany was said to have been 
responsible for the increase in exports. 
The arrival of several vessels from the 
Western Hemisphere helped bring about 
the rise in imports. 

In order to meet the further require- 
ments of the extensive national defense 
program, Sweden’s third defense loan 
was opened for public participation on 
January 15, 1942. As in the case of 
earlier defense loans, this loan was well 
received, and, when the books were closed 
on May 15, figures totaled over 1,000,- 
000,000 crowns (over $240,000,000). A 
part of the loan was offered in the form 
of “baby bonds” which were purchased 
through the savings stamps. This loan 
is reported to have placed more new 
money at the disposal of the Swedish 
Government than any previous loan in 
Swedish financial history. 


Taxes on both tobacco products and 
liquors were increased during the first 
quarter of 1942 in order to provide addi- 
tional revenue. 


The operating budget for the fiscal 
year 1942-43 presented to the Riksdag 
in January provided for expenditures of 
2,324,000,000 crowns with offsetting rev- 
enues of 2,327,000,000 crowns. Of the 
total expenditures, 762,000,000 crowns 
represented defense appropriations. The 
extraordinary expenditures for defense, 
however, are not published. 


The expansion of note circulation 
which took place during 1941 failed to 
continue during the first months of 1942, 
and the total dropped from 1,699,000,000 
crowns at the end of 1941 to 1,513,000,000 
at the end of the first quarter of 1942. 


During the final weeks of the first 
quarter, stock-market prices advanced 
up to 20 percent. This increased inter- 
est in the stock market was attributed 
to a belief that the political situation had 
improved and to an anticipation of fur- 
ther inflation. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Swedish Diet Still Adequate 
for Health 


Even though additional products have 
been rationed and rations for a number 
of products reduced, the Swedish diet is 
reported to still be adequate enough to 
maintain health. While rations for one 
or two products, such as bread, are 
smaller than those of some of the bellig- 
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erents, an outstanding distinction is that 
the full Swedish rations have always 
been obtainable. The sole exception is 
eggs, in which case it is practically im- 
possible to obtain the monthly ration 
of about eight eggs on the legal market. 
Eggs in Sweden are said to have vanished 
into the “black market.” 

The prolonged winter is reported to 
have delayed spring planting throughout 
the kingdom. As a result, prospects for 
the coming harvest are uncertain. 





Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Generalization of Trade-Agreement 
Duties 


(Department of State Press Release No. 263, 
of June 1, 1942) 


The President on May 30, 1942, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury concerning the application of 
duties and other import restrictions pro- 
claimed in connection with trade agree- 
ments entered into under the authority 
of the Trade Agreements Act. A copy 
of the President’s letter is attached. 

As in previous letters of this nature, 
the present letter directs that the pro- 
claimed duties and other import restric- 
tions, so long as they are in effect, shall 
be applied generally to products of all 
foreign countries, with appropriate pro- 
vision for the special treatment applicable 
to Cuba in accordance with our trade 
agreement with that country. 

The Trade Agreements Act authorizes 
the President to suspend the application 
of trade-agreement rates of duty to prod- 
ucts of any country because of its dis- 
criminatory treatment of American com- 
merce or because of other acts or policies 
which tend to defeat the purposes of 
the Act. In the administration of this 
provision of the Act the Department fol- 
lows closely the acts and policies of for- 
eign countries, and previous letters since 
1935 have withheld the benefits of trade- 
agreement reductions from products of 
Germany, because of the discriminatory 
treatment of American commerce by 
that country. This exception has been 
omitted from the present letter as un- 
necessary because the outbreak of war 
terminated all trade between the United 
States and Germany and other enemy 
countries and enemy-occupied countries, 
except under license. While the new 
letter does not specifically withhold the 
application of trade-agreement reduc- 
tions to products of any country, it makes 
it clear that the provisions of the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act, as amended, 
and the orders and regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, effectively prevent Ger- 
many and other enemy countries from 
deriving any benefit from such reduc- 
tions. 

It will be noted also that the present 
letter directs the extension to other coun- 
tries of the duties which may be pro- 
claimed in connection with future trade 
agreements, as well as those heretofore 
proclaimed and now in force. In the 


past it has been customary to issue a new 
generalization letter in connection with 
the proclamation of each new trade 
agreement. Under existing circum- 
stances this no longer seems necessary, 
and, accordingly, the directions con- 
tained in the present letter will continue 
in force until modified by the President. 


THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, D. C., May 30, 1942. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Pursuant to 
the authority conferred upon me by sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (48 Stat. 943; U. S. C., 1040 ed., 
title 19, sec. 1351), I hereby direct that 
the duties and other import restrictions 
now in effect and heretofore proclaimed, 
and the duties and other import restric- 
tions hereafter proclaimed, in connec- 
tion with trade agreements (other than 
the trade agreement with Cuba signed 
on August 24, 1934, as amended), which 
have been or shall be entered into under 
the authority of the said section, as 
originally enacted or as extended (48 
Stat. 944, 50 Stat. 24, 54 Stat. 107; U.S. C., 
1940 ed., title 19, sec. 1352), shall be ap- 
plied on and from the date of this letter, 
or, as the case may be, shall be applied 
on and after the effective date of such 
duties and other import restrictions, to 
articles the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of all foreign countries except 
Cuba, so long as such duties and other 
import restrictions remain in effect and 
this direction is not modified. 

Such proclaimed duties and other 
import restrictions shall be applied to 
articles the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of Cuba in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the trade agreement with Cuba 
signed on August 24, 1934, as amended. 

Nothing in this letter shall be deemed 
to authorize the importation of articles 
or any other act in violation of the Trad- 
ing with thé Enemy Act, as amended, 
or any other statute, or any order or 
regulation issued pursuant thereto. 

My letter, addressed to you on October 
31, 1941, with reference to duties and 
other import restrictions heretofore pro- 
claimed in connection with trade agree- 
ments is hereby superseded. 

You will please cause this direction to 
be published in an early issue of the 
weekly Treasury Decisions. 

Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


The Honorable HENRY MoORGENTHAN, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 

















Country Date signed | Date effective 
A ee Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
SPCR Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
ss ARE Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
I een acs May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
aS a Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 
ment below) ________-- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 
tands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 
PE ERT Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland_____..__.___- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
eS a Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
si “ss SAE Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala_____.........- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, | 
dependencies, and pro- | 
tectorates other than 
eit May 6,1936 0. 
Ni RCE Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
a May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador.__..........- Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
SN eae Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
non glegagal eR Ra Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
i OTE Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Shasta. includ- | 
ing Newfoundland and 
= ae Colonial 
es Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
oun Saasaiien veenits’ 
ee ae ae.............]_.... ae Do. 
Turkey-___..- Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
. ora Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba emma 
agreem: .| Dec. 18, 1939 ec. 23, 1939 
Canada enemy 
agreement ..---s-| Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary | 
ad tcindcednbanaiey Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
SS Oct. 14,1041 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cu Gupptmnentery 
agreement)_............ Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 65,1942 
ae | May 7,1942 () 





! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939 

3 The Agreement will enter into force 30 days following 
the day of its proclamation by the President of the 
United States and by the President of Peru, or, if the 
proclamations do not take place on the same day, on 
the thirtieth day following the later in time. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at al) field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation —— the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar 
ranged by schedules an eee of the Tariff ‘Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 


Date of issu- for submit- Date for oral 


Country | 





: ion 
ance of notice | ting written | Presentat 
statements of views 
| 
| 
Chile_....| Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11, 1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Uruguay | May 13, 1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Iceland Nov. 17, 19414) Dee. 8, 1941 | Dee. 15, 1941 
Bolivia._..| April 4, 1942 | May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 
Mexico_-..| April4, 194256 May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 





¢ Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dee. 15, 1941. 

5 Supplementary announcement, April 11, 1942; briefs 
to May 4. 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 

6 Second supplementary announcement, April 21, 1942, 
briefs to May 11, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.) 


Notge.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 








OEM Photo 


Iran’s Trade Position Difhcult 
(Continued from p. 9) 
Purchasing Power Low 


The needs of the population are rela- 
tively simple, as the level of general pur- 
chasing power islow. An effort has been 
made to supply as many of these require- 
ments as possible through development 
of local industry. Substantial progress 
has been made in this direction, but fur- 
ther expansion has been handicapped by 
difficulty in obtaining equipment from 
abroad. Despite the growth in domestic 
output, Iran remains heavily dependent 
on imports for the bulk of its manufac- 
tured requirements. 


Transport and Trade Routes 


Lend-lease aid from the United States 
is expected to play an especially impor- 
tant role in the transport program of 
Iran, as European sources for the neces- 
sary equipment are no longer available. 
The need of expanding the facilities and 
extending existing railway lines has be- 
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come particularly urgent recently in view 
of the increase in shipments to the Soviet 
Union from the Persian Gulf via Iran. 
Incidentally, railway development in 
Iran is of relatively recent origin; untij 
the completion in 1938 of the Trans. 
Iranian Railway, the country had only 
two short railroad lines—the Tabriz 
Julfa line (80 miles long), with a branch 
(about 30 miles) from Sofian to Lake 
Urumiah, and a 43-mile stretch in the 
extreme northwest. Construction of the 
Trans-Iranian Railway, which took 19 
years to finish, was a major achieve. 
ment; it croSses much difficult terrain, 
and furnishes a direct route from the 
Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea, vig 
Tehran. 

Despite the important progress in raij- 
way construction, the motorcar is stij 
the principal means of transport in Iran, 
In dry weather almost any part of the 
country may be reached by automobile, 
but in the wet season many roads are 
difficult to traverse. Under the circum- 
stances, the need for motortrucks is also 
imperative. 

The major proportion of Iran’s foreign 
trade moves through the Persian Gulf. 
Because of lack of shipping, however, 
traffic through the Gulf declined in 
1940-41, while shipments via the Caspian 
Sea increased, the latter reflecting an 
expansion in trade with the Soviet Union 
and Germany. In 1940-41 the total 
number of ships arriving at Iranian ports 
reached 5,814 (8,354 in 1939-40), dis- 
charging 460,456 metric tons (959,915) of 
cargo, while departing ships numbered 
5,887 (8,336) , loaded with 7,216,616 met- 
ric tons (8,072,898). Of this number 
4,429 (7,765), with 315,023 tons (903,631), 
arrived at Persian Gulf ports, while 4,541 
(7,772) left with 7,105,221 (8,006,586) 
tons. Arrivals at the port of Karun num- 
bered 250 ships (248), with 46,650 tons 
(43,274) and departures totaled 236 
(220), with 15,096 (44,271). At the Cas- 
pian Sea ports 1,135 vessels (341) ar- 
rived with 98,783 tons (13,010), while 
1.110 (334) departed with 96.299 (22.041), 


Germany Leads in Iran’s Trade— 
U.S. Share Improves 


Up to the outbreak of the German- 
Soviet conflict Germany had steadily ex- 
panded its trade with Iran. Aided by a 
clearing agreement, Germany in 1940-41 
accounted for 42.8 percent (26.1 in 1939- 
40) of Iran’s total imports, which totaled 
$50,551,000, $33,363,000 in 1939-40); the 
Soviet Union was next with 9.7 (1.2); 
followed by Netherlands Indies, 9.2 (3); 
India, 9 (10.6); United States, 8.4 (5); 
United Kingdom and Ireland, 7.7 (7.7); 
and Japan, 5 (15.7). The Soviet Union, 
which also has a clearing agreement with 
Iran, was until 1938-39 the principal 
market and consumer for Iran, but com- 
mercial difficulties, which have since been 
adjusted, caused a sharp drop in this 
trade. 

As a purchaser of Iran’s products (ex- 
cluding oil), Germany ranked first, tak- 
ing 47.9 percent (48.9 in 1939-40) of the 
total (valued at $54,932,000 against $44,- 
805,000 in 1939-40); the United States 
was second with 13.4 (11.6); the Soviet 
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Union was next with 12.7 (0.1); India 
took 6.2 (7.1); and the United Kingdom 
and Ireland 2.3 (9.3). Caspian Sea fish- 
eries products were valued at $847,670 
jn 1940-41 and $992,700 in 1939-40, all 
going to the Soviet Union. 

Imports into Iran from the United 
States in 1940-41 were valued at 72,505,- 
000 rials ($4,239,000) as compared with 
30,255,000 ($1,649,000) in the preceding 
year, and consisted chiefly of tires and 
tubes, automobiles, iron and steel manu- 
factures, machinery, pharmaceuticals, 
drugs and chemicals, etc. 

Exports to the United States rose to 
124,135,360 rials ($7,256,000) from 92,- 
$88,000 ($5,062,000) in the preceding 
year, and comprised mainly wool rugs, 
gums, animal casings, pistachio nuts, 
dates, almonds, skins and furs, wool, and 
iron oxide. 

The foreign trade of Iran is rigidly 
controlled through a system of monopo- 
lies, trade certificates, exchange restric- 
tions, and quotas. Although there has 
been some modification in the trade pol- 
icy, such as abolition of monopolies on 
automobiles, tires and tubes, general su- 
pervision over imports has not been re- 
laxed, and all orders submitted abroad 
must first be officially approved. 


Duty-Free Imports Large 


Although duty-free imports are not 
normally considered in the commercial 
trade of Iran, mention is made of them 
here because of their substantial volume. 
In 1940-41 the total duty-free imports 
reached $8,988,200 as compared with 
$24,946,500 in 1939-40, Most of these 
imports are brought in by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., whose total reached 
$7,411,822 in 1940-41 as compared with 
$23,168,600 in 1939-40; sources were 
chiefly the United Kingdom, 73.2 percent 
(80 in 1939-40); the United States, 15.1 
(10.9); Iraq, 3.6 (2.7); and India, 3.6 
(19). Oil royalties paid by this company 
constitute a very important source of 
Government revenue. 

Purchases by the oil company from 
the United States were valued at $1,111,- 
380 in 1940-41 ($2,520,580 in 1939-40); 
these included mostly steel and manu- 
factures, various machines, tires and 
tubes, automobiles, unrefined sulphur, 
pharmaceutical specialties, etc. 


Iran’s Serious Trade Problems 
Will Receive Attention 


As indicated in the accompanying ta- 
bles of commercial trade, Germany held 
first place in most of the principal items 
of import and export. The suspension of 
trade with that country, therefore, cre- 
ated a serious problem for Iran, which 
has been further aggravated by the im- 
perilling of shipping routes to the Far 
East. With most world sources of supply 
and markets already shut off, Iran has 
been forced to rely more and more on 
the United States for many of its essen- 
tial needs as well as for disposal of its 
surplus products. Although lack of ship- 
ping has already interfered with the nor- 
mal volume of trade, with the extension 
of Lend-Lease facilities this problem is 
expected to receive greater attention. 
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Iran: Principal Imports and Sources 














Value in $1,000 (weight, 
Suan , - Countries of origin, with tage of total value in 
~ ntheses oun oe origin, with percentage o value 
Commodity 940-41 (1939-40 in parentheses) 
1939-40 1940-41 
bs (not including duty-free 33, 363 50, 551 
mpor 
Cotton fabries kadai sae WE SEEAL 5, 620 ,428 | Germany, 40.3 (8); Soviet Union, 26.2 (0); Japan, 
(7, 615) (6, 917) 19.4 (81. ) by Kingdom, 13.6 (3.9). 
Cotton yarn. _....--- snuck tan dauecas 110 279 | Germany, 34.2 (8); Japan, 24. 2 (21.9); Soviet Union, 
(111) (197)| 21.1 (1); ’ United Kingdom, 9 8 ¢ 
WRI. os new drana vacuous deeuss 701 654 Germany, 65.3 (57.6); United Kingdom, 14.7 (19.3); 
(246) (193) Italy, 4.4 (2.4). 
EE 4, 932 5,102 | Netherlands Indies, 67.8 (24.8); iy 13.2 (18); 
(62, 593) (86, 427) Soviet Union, 11.3 (4.3); ae 3). 
WL, s. ccaconudehonyenaediacee’ 4, 413 4,038 | India, 70.3 (64. ry Netherlands Indies, 1 (30.1); 
(8, 772) (7, 433) Ceylon, 1.8 (2.5) 
Paper, cartons, and paper products- -- a A ar a Germany, 95.9 (31. 4); Soviet Union, 1.4 (1). 
5, 
Ira wed GOR: .. Wo ice eccseateceeieas 511 2,459 | Germany, 41.6 (61.7); United oe ry _ ox Soviet 
(8, 344) (22,412)} Union, 14.1 (—); United King 5.5). 
Railway track materials --..-.-......--- 952 1,622 | United Kingdom, 37.4 (0); Belgium, "5: 3 G5 United 
(19, 195) (24, 703)| States, 24.4 (0); Poland, 0 (78.1). 
Railroad cars, locomotive and tenders, 886 Germany, 60 (88.8); United Kingdom, 29.4 (9.3); 
ete. (7,901) (1,016)| Uni States. 10.5 (0). 
Machinery (except electric and parts) - 1,048 1,496 | Germany, 75 (69.2); Soviet Union, 12.7 (3.1); United 
(1, 942) (2,320)| States, 5.8 (5.4); United Kingdom. 4.1 (4.3). 
Spare parts of machines__.__.......--- 879 1, 164 y, 56 (47. 8); United States, 25.8 (15.6); United 
(1, 665) (1, 157)} Kingdom, 6.4 (9. n; Sweden, 5.9 (1.5). 
Electric machinery and parts_____----- 399 507 | Germany, 84.9 (75.1); United States, 9.1 (8.4); Soviet 
(362) (453)| | Union, 1.4 (1.4). 
Meees and PANU... foo Sou se ckeochnee 161 506 Germany, 46.6 (15.9); United States, 36.7 (46.4); 
(42) (155)| Netherlands, 7.4 (13.9) 9). 
POS GEIR, oS So ndcndccccssccecd 1, 484 1,312 | United States, 77.7 Ne 6); France, 20.7 (24.9); United 
(1, 927) (1, 465) — 11.8 (1.4) 
Automobiles, trucks, and chassis_____. 521 1,272 | Uni States, 36.6 (36.6); Soviet Union, 34.7 (1.3); 
(811) (1,550)| Germany, 28.3 (10.4). 
Pharmaceutical specialties. _....-....- 7) 1) Germany, 88.4 (73.3); France, 2.4 (18.8). 
1 
Other drugs and chemicals. 613 1,659 | Germany, 71.5 (77.7); Soviet Union, 11.9 (0); United 
(2, 059) (6,064)| Kingdom, 8.5 (7.1). 
COE nics ckc nein eeeos 45 1, 269 | United Kingdom, 49.3 (10.8); India, 25.2 (3.1); Japan, 
(4, 871) (84, 413) 11.7 (18.3); Italy, 7. 
Lubricating oil and grease___- en des Us ig States, 74.9 ety 6); United Kingdom, 19.6 
1 25) 
onic cect tatioara och anthers 0 en All from Soviet Union. 
(1, 
Wheat and derivatives___.........-.-- 0.3 803 | All from India. 
(7) (15, 099) 
All others, value_____- 8, 314.7 13, 878 
Duty-free imports (not ‘included in 24, 947 8,988 | Mostly from United Kingdom and United States 
above total). sy proportion brought in by Anglo-Iranian 
1 0. 














Leading Exports and Markets 








Countries _ ————, with percentage of total value 
940-41 (1939-40 in parentheses) 








Tran: 
Value in $1,000 (weight, 
in metric tons, in- 
Commodity parentheses) 
| 
1939-40 | 1940-41 

Total (not including petroleum) _| 44, 805 54, 932 
Wool, raw - . 5, 320 7, 640 
(8, 555) (9, 453) 

Wool, carded _ - 682 1, 289 
(720) (1, 045) 

Wool rugs - - - 5, 815 7, 006 
(2, 920) (2, 763) 

Cotton, raw -. 6, 441 6, 521 
(20, 969) (19, 837) 

Goat hair-~_- 366 492 
(1, 289) (1, 136) 

Raisins. __...- 3, 658 3, 082 
(29, 965) (21, 764) 

Almonds. - -- | 1, 547 2, 045 
(3, 858) (4, 739) 

Apricot pulps__. | 1, 504 2, 779 
| (4, 443) (8, 188) 

Dates __- 279 846 
(12, 282) (23, 652) 

Pistachio nuts 248 469 
(451) (747) 

Tragacanth gum... 2, 851 2, 207 
(3, 587) (2, 659) 

Lambskins......--.-- 1, 842 1, 818 
(219) (283 

PN wcdenccaccane ken 774 1, 342 
(1, 164) (1, 589) 

Sheep and goat skins 905 727 
(3, 299) | (2, 063) 

Other fur skins 129 | 146 
(34) | (35) 

Opium ____. 798 1, 77: 
(132) (135) 

Poppy seed. - 462 530 
(6, 501) (4, 552) 

Sausage casings - 1, 907 1, 308 
: (489) | (392) 
= ea en a | 3 | 1, 477 
| (20) (37, 700) 


Germany, 55.9 (98.3); Soviet Union, 31.2 (0); United 
States, 5.7 (0.4). 

Germany, 95.1 (62. 8); United States, 3.1 (8.2); United 
Kingdom, 1.8 (16. 1). 

Germany, 46.9 (37.7); United States, 36.4 (38); Iraq, 
5.4 (3); Syria, > (2.5); United Kingdom, 2.8 (14): 
Turkey, 2.1 (0.5 

Germany, 61 (46. 3: agg Union, 25.9 (0); Hungary, 
7.7 (0); Italy, 5.6 (2.6 

arty 65 (52.1); Gohied Kingdom, 15 (13.9); India, 


Germany, 97.2 (86.6); United Kingdom, 7.9 in 1939- 
40 but none in 1940-41. 
— 63.3 (53.5); Germany, 14.7 (6.1); United States. 


(7.2). 
Germany, 93.8 (97.4). 


Oman, 31.3 (26.9); United States, 28.2 (22.6); India, 
17.6 (19); Germany, 9.5 (4.0); Kuweit, 9.2 (1). 
United States, 79.4 (44.7); India, 18.3 (49.3). 


United States, 65.9 (34.1); Germany, 11.1 (25.1); 
ry a 8.1 (8); United Kingdom, 6.7 (19.7); Iraq, 


Germany, 39.2 (62); United States, 37 (4.5): Vuies 
Kingdom, 15.2 (31.2). 
Germany, 93.2 (83.5); Hungary, 2.7 (0). 


Soviet Union, 56.4 (0); United States, 19.7 (35); Ger- 
many, 16 (20.7). 

United States, 60 (26.7); United Kingdom, 28.1 (42.4). 

British Malaya, 43.6 (41.1); Netherlands Indies, 
25.4 (0); Siam, 23.4 (0); Macao, 6.1 (0). 

Germany, 60 (0.4); India, 36.7 (95.8). 

Germany, 66 (56.7); United States, 30.4 (42.1). 


Soviet Union, 99.5. In 1939-40 Germany took 42.7 





and United States 29.6. 
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Leading Exports and Markets—Continued 





Value in $1,000 (weight, 
in metric tons, in 





" a arentheses) Countries of origin, with percentage of total value in 
Commodity een 1940-41 (1939-40 in parentheses) 
_ 193940 1940-41 
Barley Se: F mee 148 76 | Kuweit, 50 (5.6); United Kingdom, 45.6 (41.5). 
(8, 180) (4, 328) 
Cottonseed, linseed, sesame _ seed, 557 604 | Germany, 65.7 (0.3); Japan, 16 (0.9); Iraq, 5.1 (8.9). 
sainfoin and lucerne seed. (11, 328) (6,832); In 1939-40 shipments went mostly to United King- 
| dom and Ireland and Italy. 
Cumin. 419 563 | India, 86.9 (93.16); United States, 10.1 (0.04). 
(2, 118) (2, 545) | 
Saffron.__ m 264 427 | India, 98.5 (99.2). 
(3) (4. 5)| 
Castor beans - 30 247 | Germany, 39.5 (0); United Kingdom, 33.6 (43.6); 
(287) (2,032)| Japan, 21.9 (0). 
Silk cocoons. - - - mee), 437 312 | Syria, 57.1 (12.1); Iraq, 24.9 (24.1); Afghanistan, 6.4 
(553) (248) (0); France, 4.6 (9.9); Italy, 0 (49.4). 
Fish and caviar 1, 026 885 Soviet Union, 95.8 (96.8); These include Caspian Sea 
(10, 935) (9, 199) fisheries shipments. 
All other, value ; 6, 393 8, 319 
Petroleum (not included in above 91, 564 76,773 | United Kingdom and Ireland, 45.5 (40.4); Union of 
total). cman . (8,266,000), (7, 023, 000) | South Africa, 21 (19.2); India, 9.7 (8.5). 
2 ; DEATH OF IRA F. HOYT (Passport 





* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
May 30, 1942. 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
ayear. The May 30 issue contains these 
articles: 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS BY THE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE. 


SWITZERLAND: Address by James B. 
Stewart. 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR PERSONNEL. 


PROCLAIMED LIST: SUPPLEMENT 1 
TO REVISION II. 


USE OF RED CROSS INSIGNIA FOR 
COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUTRIES: 
Revision of Rules and Regulations. 
Tabulation of Contributions. 


REGISTRATION OF AGENTS OF FOR- 
' EIGN PRINCIPALS. 


PERU-ECUADOR BOUNDARY: Ap- 
pointment of United States Technical 
Adviser. 


ARGENTINA: ANNIVERSARY OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
VENEZUELAN FOREIGN MINISTER. 


Agent at New York). 


DEATH OF SYDNEY YOST SMITH 
(Official, Department of State). 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (Depart- 
ment of State). 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


MILITARY MISSION: AGREEMENT 
WITH COLOMBIA. 


Other Publications 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL YEAR 
BOOK 1942. Charles Earle Funk (ed.) 
1942. 766 pp. Illus. Price, $6.25. Rec- 
ords major events and important devel- 
opments in world affairs throughout 1941, 
including the war in the Balkan States, 
North Africa, Russia; the entry of the 
United States into the conflict; outstand- 
ing achievements in the arts and sciences, 
industry, business, finance, labor, med- 
icine, sports, drama, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, naval progress, education, and many 
other fields. Includes articles on each 
country, territory, and possession 
throughout the world; each of the 48 
States; the larger churches; all defense 
and war agencies and other important 
Government agencies. Discusses litera- 
ture of 22 countries: 35 different sports: 
leading crops and mineral products; the 
wealthier foundations. Topics in the 
Year Book are alphabetically listed, each 
under logical key-word with guiding 
cross-reference. Illustrated throughout 
with photographs. 

Available from: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE 
GAS INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND, 1940. Statistical De- 
partment, The National Gas Association 
of Australia. 1942. 40 pp. Reveals the 
effects of the first year of the war upon 
the gas industry in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Available from: The National Gas As- 
sociation of Australia, 368 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, C. I. 


CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE—1942 EDI- 
TION. John F. Budd (ed.) 1942. 1,561 
pp. Illus. Price, $15, plus. postage. 
Contains complete import-export infor- 
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mation service for those engaged in for. 
eign trade, a thoroughly revised and 
improved “7 Volumes in 1” annual refer- 
ence of more than 1,500 pages. All 
reciprocal trade agreements, inserteg 
under each paragraph affected in the 
U. S. Tariff Act of 1930, Title 46, “Ship. 
ping,” of the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation, Title 15, 
“Commerce,” of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and the In- 
ternal Revenue Code have been con- 
tinued and revised. The guide is thumb- 
indexed for quick reference by Sections, 


Available from: Custom House Guide, ' 


Box 7, Sta. P, Customhouse, New York, 
BW, 


SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMON. 
WEALTH AFFAIRS—VOLUME I, 
PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC POLICY 
1918-39, PART 2. W. K. Hancock. 
1942. 355 pp. Price, $5. In this con- 
tinuation of a work published in 1940, 
Professor Hancock gives an account of 
the economic structure in two contrasted 
areas of Africa—the “white man’s coun- 
try” of the South and the “black man’s 
country” of the West. A detailed ex- 
amination is made of the problem of 
production and marketing, and the 
emergence of a positive economic policy 
is traced. By dealing in detail with cer- 
tain specific problems, the book gives 
shape and meaning to what is usually 
termed “the Colonial Question.” Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 

Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





April Foreign-Trade Totals 


April exports, including lend - lease 
shipments, advanced 12 percent above 
the the March figure to $682,000,000— 
which brought the value of shipments 
during the first 4 months of the year to 
almost $2,250,000,000, or 64 percent 
higher than a year earlier. 

Arrivals during April were recorded at 
$234,000,000, a gain of 14 percent over 
the preceding month, data released by 
the Bureau of the Census reveals. De- 
spite the elimination of several impor- 
tant sources of supply, receipts during 
the current year have equaled those of 
1941. 

Details by months are shown in the 
following table: 


Foreign Trade of United States 


{In thousands} 





Period | Exports | Imports 


| 





1941: 
January $324, 813 | $228, 665 
February 303, 110 | 233, 698 
March 356, 682 | 267, 788 
April 387, 180 287, 487 
1942: 
January 479, 480 253, 654 
February 478, 531 254, 038 
March 608, 570 272, 287 
April 681, 979 234, 122 
Cumulative totals, January 
April: 
1941 1, 371, 785 1, 017, 687 
1942 2, 248, 560 1, 014, 100 
NotTr.—Present governmental policy does not permit 
the release of foreign-trade data by commodities or by 


countries of origin and destination. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Brazil_—The 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished on the dates indicated in the 


Official Gazette of Brazil. 


following 


applications 


Opposition 


must be filed within 60 days from date 


of publication. 





—_ 


Trade-mark 


“Fantasia”’ 


Adonis, J. 
berg. 


Hoch- 


£ 
Oleo De Linhaca 


Marca 


Design on clo- 


ver-leaf, 
Marca Regis- 
trada. 

Marea Registrada 
Elefante, Jun- 
diai-Est. de Sao 
Paulo. 

Onix 


Viretone 


lilol 


Tiluloid 
Trimetal 


Nacional 


Silhueta 
Nafoil 


Cetivoicort 


Colonial 


Dunga 
Casa Vitoria 


4 Brummee 


Regis- 
trada ‘‘Tigre.”’ 


Class No. and 
commodity 





27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32. 33, 
34, 38, 48, 49, 54, 57, 
and 59. Title of estab- 
lishment. 

No. 36—-Suspenders, 
belts and caps. 

Nos. 1 and 4—Linseed 


Date of 
publi- 
| cation 


1942 
May 2 


Do 


May 4 


oil, treated, to be used | 


in industries. Raw lin- 

seed oi . 
Nos. 1 and 4 

oil, treated, to be used 


Linseed | 


Do. 


in industries. Raw lin- | 


seed oil. 
No. 41—-Substances used 
as foodstuffs or as in- 


gredients for food- 
stuffs. 

No. 38-—Carbon paper 
No. &—Pharmaceutical 


preparation 
Nos. 1, 4, and 42 
ical preparations for 
the manufacture of 
plastic materials used 
in industry. Natural 
or artificial resins. in 
raw or partially 
pared for the manu- 


facture of plastic ma- | 


terials. Recipients 
manufactured frown 
plastic 
cosmetics and dress 
ing table articles: coat- 
ings manufactured 
from animalfand vege- 
table substances from 
thin cardboard recip- 
ients, destined for 
perfumery products, 
powders, and 
lressing table articles 
do - 

No. &8—Fire-extinguish- 

ing equipment 
do 

No. 36—Stockings 

No, 1-—Chemical sub- 
stances for cleaning 
and conserving furni 
ture, metals, and 
books against ter- 
mites and moths. 

No. 3-—Pharmaceutical 
products. 

Nos. 17 and 38—Pencils, 
indelible pencils, col- 
ored pencils, paint 
pencils for paints and 


drawings, Watercolors, 


painting brushes, pen- 
holders, fountain pens, 
pencilholders, rulers, 
drawing scales, steel 
pen points, crayons, 
draWing instruments, 
glue, and other arti- 
cles included in this 
class. 


Chem- | 


Do. 


Do. 
May 5 


Do. 


pre- | 


materials for | 


other | 


Do. 
Do 


| Do 
| May 
Do 


tI 


Do 


May 11. 





Plain and lined | 


writing and binding | 


paper, crepe paper, 
tissue paper, milli- 
meter paper, imperme- 
ible =paper, paper 
blocks and 
books, Wrapping pa- 
per, drawing 


blank- 


paper | 


and other articles in- | 


cluded in this class. 


No. 36-—Shoes 

Nos. 12 and 17.—Firms, 
styles. 

Nos. 36 and 37--Firms, 
styles. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 





a Date of 
mm Class No. and : 
lrade-mark "see publi- 
commodity cation 
1942 

Anticromos.. ------ No. 1—Charcoal to dis- | May 11. 


color sugar and glu- 
cose liqueurs. 

No. 1—Articles included Do. 
in this class. 


“Marken” 











Chile —The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
cate of publication. 





Trademark | Class number and prod-| Date of publi- 


uct cation 
Infileo | No. 4—Metals lock- | Apr. 20to May 
smith work and iron- 11, 1942. 
mongery. 
Licodex |\ No. 21—Plain soap and Do. 
Respumit lf products for washing 


and cleaning. 
Infileo | No. 34—Refrigerators, Do 
filters, apparatus for 
making ice, ete. 
No.36— Machinery and Do 
| vehicles. 
Capitol City_| No. 47 


Infilco 


Clothing Do. 
Wonder___.._| No. 50—Footwear Do. 
Williams | No. 56—Toilet articles Do. 
Weersoll«;--||No. 78—Watches and Do. 
Diwen.__- { chronometers. 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of May 7, 
1942. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





Trade-mark Commodity 


Anestex 

Anextex 

Universal 

Laboratorios de Radio 
Victor Manuel Conti. | 


} Anesthesia for dental use. 


Clay-tile roofing. 

Commercial name for elec- 
trical repair shop—radios, 
etc. 

Hosiery, and a wide range of 
textile items. 
Pharmaceutical 

ete. 


Ralalaika Melodia Flor 
Antioquia. 


Astroquina products, 





El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from date of publication. 





| Date of 


Trade-mark Commodity | publi- 
cation 
| 1942 
Vacagen - | Chemical and pharma- Apr. 7 
ceutical products. 
Sylphrap | Transparent cellulose | Do. 
paper. | 
Hemoseptina Chemical and pharma- | Apr. § 
ceutical products. | 
Pfeiffer do : | Do. 
Fuego.. Coffee mark ft 8 
Cetec... do-_. oat Do. 
Irene } do ‘ | Do. 
Me, McCormick, | Groceries Do. 
Bee Brand. | } 
Iris (inside a circle)_| Soap- a ep 


Delco-. | Automobile supplies - - 
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Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity | publi- 
cation 
1942 
Hood (inside a large | Tire, tubes and rubber | Apr. 18 
arrow). supplies. 
Lions, L, Interna- | Cultural printed matter_| Apr. 23 
tional (inside seal 
with two lions’ 
heads). 
Parami (under | Face powder....___-.. Apr. 28 
figure of a girl 
powdering face). 
Cadum_- ----- ipntiee Toilet preparations_____- Do. 
Park & Tilford__...| Liquors and wines. - ---. Do. 
GRR. ass Chemical and pharma- Do. 
ceutical products. 








Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation. 








Date of 
Trade-mark Product | publication 
Rae... .| Beverages... _..- EDN: May 9 to 15, 
| | 1942. 
Bonafide__....._| Dry goods, textiles, | Do. 


Nevada (water 
meters, etc.). 


Scientific instru- | Do. 
ments, except opti- 
cal and photo- | 


| ready-to-wears. 
| 
| 


graphic. | 
Sulfobacter__._. \I drug-store and chem- | Do. 
Jenner_.....---|J ical products. 
Oxford........ | Tailoring, ready-to- | Do. 
| Wears, ete. } 





Contributors 
Column 


Samuel Goldberg.—Has specialized in 
Balkan and Near East affairs in Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce since 
1924. Areas visited include Europe, Near 
East, North Africa, and Caribbean. 


L. L. B. from National University, mem- 
ber District of Columbia Bar; B..C. S. 
from Southeastern University. Exten- 
sive study in economics and finance. 

Donald R. Crone.—See issue for May 
30. 
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News by Countries 
{Continued from p. 17) 


efficiently during April despite the added 
burdens placed upon them by increased 
demands for Mexican products in the 
United States and the curtailment of 
shipping facilities from Gulf ports. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Imports from 
United States.—Exchange in unlimited 
amount is available for imports from the 
United States. No delays are experienced 
on remittances for imports in conse- 
quence of exchange difficulties. 

Exchange for purposes other than im- 
ports is severely restricted and each 
application to buy exchange for other 
purposes must go before the Financial 
Commission for approval. Each case is 
decided on its merits. 


On existing insurance policies, where 
premiums are to be paid in dollars, the 
necessary dollars will be made available, 
but after April 28, 1942, all policies must 
be written in guilders and no premiums 
on new policies may be paid in dollars. 
These may be paid, however, in either 
guilders or pounds sterling. The proceeds 
of any maturing dollar policies or any 
dollar amounts borrowed from dollar 
policies must be turned over to a local 
bank, these being under Government 
control, for exchange in guilders. 

Dollar exchange for business travel or 
on account of illness is granted only after 
the absolute necessity therefor is clearly 
shown. Dollars are now unobtainable for 
vacation travel. 


’ — 7 a na 
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Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Banks Reduce Interest on 
Savings.—Further indicative of the sur- 
plus-money situation in Panama is the 
action of the Banco Nacional and the 
Savings Bank (Caja de Ahorros) in re- 
ducing the interest rate on savings de- 
posits to 2 percent effective July 1, 1942. 
Previously the Caja de Ahorros had paid 
3% percent and the Banco Nacional 
3 percent, notwithstanding that the 
branches of the United States banks sus- 
pended completely interest on savings 
several months ago. 

The explanation offered by the Gov- 
ernment-owneg institutions is that cash 
reserves have increased enormously 
without a proportionate increase in loan 
opportunities, thus creating a problem of 
idle money. 

The money situation is a reflection of 
improved economic conditions in Pan- 
ama resulting from the flow of United 
States money from the Canal Zone 
through American citizens as well as 
Panamanian laborers employed on the 


Para guay 


Economic Conditions 


Trade throughout Paraguay improved 
in April, compared with that of several 
months ago, and better prices have pre- 
vailed for meat, lumber, cotton, sugar, 
and other items. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment in establishing minimum prices 
and authorizing the Agricultural Bank 
to purchase these commodities at mini- 
mum prices has had a strengthening in- 
fluence on the entire market. 

The shipping-space situation has also 
cleared considerably, and the general 
outlook in this respect is fairly good 
for exporters and importers, except those 
interested in luxury lines. 

There has been no fluctuation in the 
foreign-exchange quotations during the 
past several months, and the compensa- 
tion arrangement, which was announced 
on November 1, 1941, remains much the 
same, except for a certain relaxation in 
the granting of exchange for the pur- 
chase of radio parts and tubes. 


Reunion 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Turn-over Taz Established on Commer- 
cial Operations, Importation, or Exporta- 
tion.—A turn-over tax has been estab- 
lished’ in Reunion, effective from Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, on commercial operations 
and operations of importation or expor- 
tation amounting to more than 100,000 
francs annually, by order No. 1958 C. D., 
of December 15, 1941, published in the 
Journal & Bulletin. 

The amount of this tax is fixed at 1 
percent for annual sales up to 2,000,000 
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francs; at 142 percent for sales from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 francs; and at 9 
percent for sales over 3,000,000 francs. 
Vanilla: Exceptional War Tax on Er. 
ports Abolished.* 
Alcohol and Sugar: Additional Many. 
facturing Taxes Established.* 


Switzerland 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Price to Be Marked On All Goods Sold 
At Retail_—Virtually all goods sold at re- 
tail in Switzerland are now required to ba 
clearly marked with their price, in franes 
and centimes per designated unit, under 
a price-control regulation of March 9, 
published in the Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce of the following day, and 
effective from April 13, 1942. In the case 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, price cards 
must indicate also whether the produce 
is Swiss or imported. 

Exceptions to the above requirement 
apply to carpets priced above 1,500 francs 
each, to fur articles priced over 500 francs 
each, to jewelry and watches having a 
price above 300 francs per unit, and to 
art objects. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Price Equalization Fees on Exports to 
Denmark Abolished.—Arrangements have 
been made between Switzerland and Den- 
mark whereby Denmark will adjust the 
changes in price on its principal exports 
to Switzerland which result from the par- 
tial revalorization of the exchange value 
of the crown, according to an announce- 
ment in the Feuille Officielle Suisse du 
Commerce of February 27, 1942. Con- 
sequently, the Swiss Government will not 
apply equalization fees on exports to Den- 
mark in order to secure means to com- 
pensate the increased prices of Danish 
gocds imported into Switzerland. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9, 
1942.) 

Agreements Governing Trade With 
Rumania Amended.— Various amend- 
ments to the agreements controlling 
Rumanian-Swiss trade were approved by 
the Swiss Federal Council on March 3, 
1942, according to an announcement in 
the Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce 
of that date. 

These changes are intended to main- 
tain the exchange of goods between the 
two countries at satisfactory levels dur- 
ing the 12-month period (beginning 
March 1, 1942) for which they are to 
apply. To this end, Rumania is ex- 
pected to supply Switzerland with petro- 
leum products, wood, cattle feed, and a 
variety of other products, while Switz- 
erland will endeavor to continue to fur- 
nish Rumania with customary exports, 
so far as conditions permit. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rosemary: Exportation Prohibited.’ 
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Turkey 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


All Exports Made Subject to License.— 
A license system has been established for 
all exports from Turkey by a decree ef- 
fective May 16, 1942. 

According to this decree, all Turkish 
products and manufactured articles and 
all articles of foreign origin which have 
been imported into Turkey, whether with 
or without payment of duty, as well as 
merchandise in customs warehouses, 
may be exported from Turkey only after 
the issuance of an export permit by the 
Ministry of Commerce. 


Uruguay 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Naphtha and Gas Oil: Import Duty 
Slightiy Increased.—The reduction of 
0.0075 peso per liter in the import tax 
on naphtha and gas oil, allowed by a 
Presidential resolution of January 15, 
1936, has been canceled, and the former 
rate of 0.02 peso per liter, provided by 
article 11 of the Uruguayan law of Au- 
gust 20, 1931, has been reestablished, by 
a decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 9, 1942. 

The present rate of import duty on 
naphtha and gas oil is now 0.01 peso per 
kilogram, plus a total import tax of 0.055 
peso per liter, plus a surtax of 16 percent 
of an official customs valuation of 10 
pesos per hectoliter. 

|For previous announcements, see Com- 


MERCE Reports for August 31, 1931, and 
March 14, 1936.] 


Crude and Manufactured Rubber and 
Rubber Goods Declared Prime Necessi- 
ties—Crude and manufactured rubber 
and all rubber goods, new or old, have 
been declared prime necessities, the use 
and sale of which in Uruguay are con- 
trolled by law No. 10,075, of October 23, 
1941, according to a decree of April 14, 
1942, published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 8, 1942. 


{For previous announcement of the list 
of prime necessities the use and sale of 
which are controlled by law No. 10,075, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 24, 
1942. | 


Petroleum Lubricants: Export Prohib- 
ited.—Exportation of petroleum lubri- 
cants from Uruguay is prohibited, except 
for an allowance up to 200 liters for ships’ 
supplies, by a decree dated May 2, 1942, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 11, 1942. 


Airplanes: Export Prohibited —Expor- 
tation of airplanes of national registry is 
prohibited, and such planes may not be 
sold or leased to foreigners not dom- 
iciled in Uruguay, according to a resolu- 
tion published in the Diario Oficial, April 
14, 1942. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


A recent issue of the Dutch bulletin 
of the International Federation of Trans- 
port Unions published an article con- 
firming the fact that the cost of living 
in the Nazi-occupied Netherlands has 
risen at least 60 percent, while average 
annual wages for both married and 
single men are now more than 20 percent 
below pre-war figures. More than a mil- 
lion and a half Dutch families—out of a 
total population of about 9,000,000—are 
now reportedly receiving scme form of 
relief. 
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Nicaragua, largest of the Central 
American Republics, now has a new high- 
way 198 miles long connecting its eastern 
or Caribbean border with the capital city 
of Managua. The road extends from 
Managua to Rama on the Bluefields 
River, from which point one proceeds 
by boat to the port of Bluefields on the 
Caribbean. Traffic was officially inaugu- 
rated recently by the President of th2 
Republic. To the west, a railroad 78 
miles long connects Managua with the 
Pacific port of Corinto. 
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Britain’s Glass Substitutes and 
Anti-Scatter Treatments 


Glass substitutes and antiscatter treat- 
ments have been restricted in the United 
Kingdom to a limited number with a 
view to the most economical use of con- 
stituent materials. Tests of more than 
300 glass substitutes under outdoor ex- 
posure, with attention to their fixing, 
light penetration, and antiblast values, 
resulted in the approval of 36 substitutes, 
classified as: 

a. Plastic with metal reinforcement. 

b. Plastic with textile netting rein- 
forcement. 

c. Plastic without reinforcement. 

d. Impregnated fabrics. 

After tests of more than 250 anti- 
scatter treatments, 23 products were ap- 
proved. They are classified as: 

(a) Adhesive (ready-gummed) anti- 
scatter fabrics. 

(b) Fabric varnish treatments. 

(c) Scrim or muslin and paste treat- 
ment. 

Consideration given bursting strength 
of fabric resulted in the elimination of 
fancy patterns of iace antiscatter net 
and encouraged the use of materials of 
simpler construction. 

As an alternative to the approved anti- 
scatter treatments, windows may be pro- 
tected by applying a light cotton scrim 
or butter muslin to the inside of the 
glass, using a “cold-water paste” as ad- 
hesive. A treatment of this kind cannot 
be satisfactorily varnished and should 
not be used on opening lights persistently 
exposed to rain and wet. 

Opening lights so exposed should be 
treated, say the British, with an approved 
antiscatter treatment and varnished all 
over. Where windows are exposed to 
steam, as in bathrooms, kitchens, and 
sterilizing rooms, the treatment should 
be applied to the outside of the glass 
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and followed by application of not less 
than two coats of varnish. In Cases 
where windows are only occasionally sub- 
ject to mild condensation, varnish may 
be applied to the fabric in a border about 
1 inch wide around the edge of each pane. 


Air Service to Latin America 
To Be Increased 


To speed hemisphere air transporta- 
tion in connection with accelerated war 
activities, an increase in flight schedules 
between the cities of North and South 
America is being put into effect, accord- 
ing to Pan American Airways, Inc. 

The four-engine Pan American Clipper 
service across the Caribbean between 
Miami, Fla., and the Canal Zone is to be 
stepped up. This brings to 28 the num- 
ber of weekly schedules now operating 
between the United States and this point 
of strategic hemisphere defense which 
also serves as the aerial gateway to South 
America. 

From Panama a seventh southward 
departure is being added to the previous 
six weekly departures to the other Ameri- 
can republics on the west coast of South 
America, with connections to Argentina 
and Brazil. 

Detailed plans have also been made for 
an expected increase of schedules de- 
signed to provide daily service along the 
eastern trunk air line which follows the 
rim of the Atlantic Ocean from the tip of 
Florida to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and on 
to Buenos Aires, Argentina, most distant 
of the capitals on the east coast of South 
America. 

peration of multiengined land planes 
will provide a high-speed express air 
route to the capitals and commercial 
centers of Brazil, Uruguay, and Argen- 
tina. 


Brazil is placing all of its merchant- 
marine seamen under military discipline 
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in a move preceding the arming of the 
nation’s trans-Atlantic and coastwise 
shipping. 


Ceramic Industry for Ceylon 


Ceylon is to have a ceramic industry 
under government control, according to 
the British press. With initial output 
estimated at a ton a month, mass pro- 
duction on a large scale is planned for 
the post-war period. Machinery for the 
manufacture of plates has been ordered 
from India. 


Netherlands Raw Material 
Under Nazi Control 


The Nazi authorities in the occupied 
Netherlands have reportedly established 
a raw-materials control board as a fur- 
ther step toward forcing Dutch industries 
to work exclusively for the German war 
machine. The board, entitled “Commis- 
sion for Economy in the Use of Raw Ma- 
terials,” has chosen special technical en- 
gineers to act as its representatives in 
200 Netherlands factories. The task of 
these engineers will be to control the 
factory stocks and direct the use of al] 
available materials along lines laid down 
by the Germans. 

“In the interest of the reconstruction 
of Europe,” say the Nazis, ‘the Germans 
are now prepared to place at the dis- 
posal of their neighbors the results of 
their investigations of the problem of 
distributing Europe’s metal stocks 
among the Continent’s various indus- 
tries.”” In reality, assert the Netherlands 
authorities in exile, the Nazis are dis- 
tributing the available metal stocks to 
such industries only as have agreed to 
produce war materials and other goods 
that may further the Hitlerian plans for 
conquest. 


One of the largest diamonds ever found 
in South America may be sent soon to 
the United States. The huge stone—a 
black diamond weighing 740 carats—has 
reportedly been uncovered at the Lavras 
mines in Argentina. Unconfirmed re- 
ports say that the stone will be purchased 
by the same New York dealer who 
bought the famous President Vargas dia- 
mond discovered in Brazil. 


Word from first-aid stations at the 
battle fronts of the world tells of the 
wonders of Balsam of Peru—which ac- 
tually is not Peruvian at all but is the 
most important medicinal product of El 
Salvador. It acquired its name in the 
days of the Spanish Empire when it was 
so jealously prized by Madrid that every 
legitimate grain of it had to pass under 
the eagle eye of the imperial customs 
station at Callao, Peru, before it could 
leave the New World. 


A new plant to manufacture urgently 
needed newsprint will soon be con- 
structed in Porto Alegre, Brazil. The 
plant will cost $30,000 and will also pro- 
duce cellulose. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 











THE BALANCE OF IN 
PAYMENTS OF THE U 


TERNATIONAL 
NITED STATES 


IN 1940 
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Economic Series No. 17 








This nineteenth consecutive annual report on the balance of inter- 
national payments of the United States surveys the effects of the war 
on our international economic and financial position and weighs the 
powerful forces at work. While the report nominally covers the cal- 
endar year 1940, it has in many instances been carried back to the be- 
ginning of the war or brought forward to cover more recent develop- 
ments, 


As a result of the conflict, our transactions with other countries 
have been greatly stimulated in some cases and virtually stifled 
in others. Exports to the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire as a whole have increased enormously after a slow start. 
Shipments to the European Continent rose sharply for a time and 
then abruptly dropped to negligible proportions after the fall of 
France. Imports of raw materials, chiefly from southeastern Asia and 
Latin America, have increased substantially and promise to rise still 
more. Ocean shipping, seriously affected by sinkings, is on an emer- 

ency basis the world over. The usual movement of American tour- 
ists to Europe has stopped, and travel to other areas has in many 
instances suffered indirectly. 


The flow of gold, which rose to unprecedented volume after the 
Czechoslovak crisis in the fall of 1938 and became a flood in the spring 
and summer of 1940, has now abated and is confined mainly to new 
production in the British Empire and Latin America. The inflow of 
capital, which, together with British and French war financing, was 
chiefly responsible for these shipments, has given way to a great out- 
ward movement as the United States provides financial aid to the 
United Kingdom, Canada, China, and Latin America. 


With it all has come a far-reaching degree of Government control 
over production, exports, imports, shipping, travel, and international 
financial transactions. Such controls have become an integral part 
of our defense economy. 








Price 20 cents 
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